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Model G 
The Touring Car 
Without a Rival 

















A The high principles of honest 
workmanship and the ad- 
vanced ideas of design that 
have made Cadillac construction 
famous, find full expression in 
Model G, a thoroughly dependable, 
powerful, four-cylinder car which 
brings to its owner every touring 
luxury enjoyed by those possess- 

ing the most expensive types. 


Examine it; observe its long, rangy 
lines, the racy atmosphere about it, 
reflecting lots of spirit and “go” 
ride in it and note the feeling of 
security prompted by a wealth of 
hidden energy beneath you—then 
you will appreciate why 


MODEL G 


is without a peer among all cars of 
its class. Compare it in efficiency 
and price with many cars costing 
twice as much and you will find the 
chief difference at the money end. 
Wonderfully economical to maintain. 


Your nearest dealer will gladly 
demonstrate Model G or any of the 
other Cadillac models. 


Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Described in Catalog G 0) 
Model H— 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
(Described in Catalog H 0) 
Model M— 10 bh. p. Four Passenger Car; - $950 
(Described in Catalog M " 
Model K —10 h. p. Runabout; - . 
(Described in Catalog M 0) 
F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 
Send for Catalog of car in which you are 
interested, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CARCO., Detroit, Mich. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTO 
GARTE 


THE RECOGNIZED nena 
“@a The name is 
stamped on 


every loop — 
The gr 
fy BUTTON 
LASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 


CUSHION 





E have what we 
calla ‘“museum 
- of tests’? down 


here in Dayton, contain- 

ing hundreds ot paddles 

like those pictured here. 

Thisexhibit shows how 

‘HIGH STANDARD” 

+ PAINT wears side-by- 

side with other paints, 

inet and how it proves out 

in independent tests on 

High Standard the most difficult sur- 

saad need atin faces, under the most 

in perfect condition trying exposures — Frain, 

after 40 months’ snow, sun, smoke and 
spa gases. 


It shows the lasting qualities of 


“HIGH STAND- 
ARD” PAINT on 
wood, metal, stone, 
brick, etc. RB OV 
shows good-look- 


ing samples ot 
‘HIGH STAND- 
ARD’’ PAINT 
that have stood 
more years of hard 
wear than any 
maker would care 
to ‘“‘guarantee.”’ 
It proves that five 
years is below the 








Paddle Tales 
and Paint Proof 


as it is humanly possible 
to arrive. 

‘HIGH STANDARD” 
materials are the 
choicest to be obtained. 
They are mechanically 
ground, mixed and 
blended with unerring 
nicety in the exact 
‘HIGH STANDARD” 
proportions proven by 
these years of tests to be 
right. 

They form a prepared 
paint hat ts superior to 
all others in fineness of 
texture, and 


Cheap Paint after 
6 months’ wear on 
same wood, with 
same number 

oats, exposed 
same place, 
sample opposite. 


Gives Best Results 


average useful life of “HIGH STAND- 


ARD” PAINT upon a building, when 


properly put on a surface in good con- 


dition to rece ive it. 
These ‘‘ paddle tales’ 
records form one 


of tests and 
ot our surest guides 


in manufacture, and in twenty-five years 
have enabled us to get about as close 


to the exact science 


of paintmaking 


spreading 


and the full 
paint for every seen aah by eile 
paint 
Look for the mark of the 
Flag ie 


“ Paint and Painting ,”’ 
that every man who pays for paint or 
puts on paint needs to know. 


covering 
power; elasticity and wear. 
‘*HIGH STAND- 
ARD” PAINT 
covers from 30 to 
50 feet more to the 
gallon and lasts 
from two to three 
years longer than 
ordinary paint. 
Packed in sealed 
cans, always as 
fresh and good 
when opened as 
when sealed. 
‘*HIGH STAND- 
AED*’ PA I _ 
Lowe i 


everywhere. 
“Little Blue 


dealers almost 
— your protection. 
Let us send you free, our book 
it tells things 


Address 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, O. 


Paintmakers Varnishmakers 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 











It’s simple arithmetic. 


Shaft-drive Runabout 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car 


Prices in standard « 


‘50 horse-power 
leak, less engine-choke, less a whopping big lot of junk to carry, 
less— where are you now? 


Type D Touring-car 
$2800 


’ less compression 


No subtraction about Type D. 
Full details in handsome catalogue. 


$1800 
$1850 


olors and equipment, f. 


$2800 
$4000 


4-cylinder Touring-car 
— linder Touring-car 


b. Syracuse 


Special upho! sistery, equipment and co slo ors, extra. 


H. H. FRANKLIN 


Member Association Li 


MFG. CO., Syracuse, 


ensed Ante 


N. Y. 


obile Manufacturers 


FRANKLIN 
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Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying ELGIN 
WATCHES has given the ELGIN 
that proud distinction —** Standard 
of the World.’’ It makes no differ- 
ence what grade ELGIN you buy, 
you have a watch that, dollar for 
dollar, has no equal. 

The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN —a popular priced, seven- 
teen jeweled, finely adjusted, accu- 
rate timekeeper—is ‘‘7he Wi atch 
That's Made for the Majority,’’ and 
can be had in stylish thin models 
and sizes so suitable for men’s 
and boys’ use. 

ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
grade, for ladies, at moderate prices. 
Ask your jeweler. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Il. 
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Makes Easy 
@ Motoring = 


The 

only oil 

which can 

be relied 

upon to take 
care of your 
engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. Whatever 
the make of your auto- 
mobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five different 
grades is scientific- 
ally correct—its use 
completely eliminates 
lubrication troubles. 

Send for booklet which 
tells the proper oil for your 
automohile. It’s free. 
Mobiloil is sold by dealers 
everywhere in barrels and 
cans of varying  capaci- 
ties. Manufactured by 

VACUUM OIL CO., 

Rochester, N.Y. 





There's a Spencerian Pen made for you. 





Champion Weed Puller 


For Your Lawns 


The only Practical Weed Puller 
ever placed on the market 


T consists of three strong steel prongs 
set solidly into a heavy malleal le 
gg — se ta y attached to a 4 h han- 
lle. Working autom idee nese 

and prongs is a wire ‘ loosen anc 

throw the weeds and ts fr ‘m the pre ngs 
i ther implement 
yone, young or 

awn tree from weeds. 

Pr ling weeds ith a “ Champion “’ is 
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Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
durability, evenness of point, workmanship 
and quality of metal. 

Every Spencerian Pen perfect. No seconds. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, 
sent to any address for 6 cents in postage. 

Address 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


not a back- breaking operation anex- 
ercise, as enjoyable as any out-door game. 
The weeder is light but strong eds nd will 
not get out of order and will last for years 
For sale by all hardware dealers 
or sent express prepaid for 50 
cents. Guaranteed satisfactory 
Money back if it doesn’t do the 
work. Manufactured by 


DAVID LANG 
240 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 


SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS ag feet across — not a toy — but the real thin 


hild t ig to enjoy and want « ne — three- ommewekel' 

it — four roomy seats 

Healthful Outdoor Sport — like rowing — § or he and girls, «le- 
veloping lungs, straightening backs. strengthening limbs. Keeps 
children at home and off dusty streets and sidew alk s. Endorsed 
by physicians and parents. 

Full toned organ with every outfit, begins playing 
Go Round starts. Plays any tune 


; bm Merry fio Round Co.."77 on “Quincy, Ii. 


an run 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt ‘of price. 
GEO, FROST 00., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A, 





when Merry 
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A CHILD 
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“The 
Watch 

Proclaims 


A watch that does not vary more 
than asecond a day, and seldom that, 
reacts on character. The 


yOWAR 


WATCH 


symbols integrity. Edward Howard, who worked 
for 25 years before he made a watch that pleased 
him, said, ‘Other men will make different 
watches, but they will never make a better one."’ 

HOWARD Watches are sold complete, case 
and movement, at fixed prices by all dealers — $35 
to $150, according to quality of case, number of 
jewels, and the adjustments, 

Ifyou want to know what Elbert Hubbard thinks 
of the HOWAR. —ask for “Watch Wisdom,” 
written by the’ Fra” himself. It’s FREE. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tnesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Tos weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. lts history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal oeeier in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 

When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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A practical, efficient, reliable car, free from 
fads, theories and experiments. Has noropes, 
belts or pulleys. Has solid tires, hence no 
tire troubles and a minimum tire expense 
Can be used city and country, winter and sum- 
mer, good roads and bad, any place under any 
conditions a horse and carriage can be driven. 
Has 22 inch road clearance, 15 horse power 
water cooled motor, double chain drive, two 
speeds forward and reverse, simple positive 
control. It is of low first cost and lowest 
possible maintenance expense. Is the car for 
people who demand comfort, service, reliabil- 
ity and mileage in return for their money. 
Runabout $600.00, Surrey $700.00. Top and 
amps included. Full descriptive catalog 
1907 models sent on request. 


Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co., 
Dept. 12, No. 375 W. Lake 8t., Chicago, Il!. 
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"The Chest 


Its Action and Its Muscles 
How to develop them and how 10° 


You Can Make Big Caw 


Money from the Start 


F> with this little candy spinning 
machine, which pays for itself in 
the profits of a day or two. It 
has been in use three years and 
has proved a bigger success each 
year. Ambitious hustlers take in 
$25 to $50 a day. Why not 
gather in the dollars during vaca- 
tion time, with the 


EMPIRE . 
Candy Floss Machine 


It takes a pound of sugar and in eight minutes turns it 
into 30 bags of silky, fluffy Candy Floss that sell at 5 cents 
each. Figure the profits yourself. People buy Candy Floss 
as fast as you can sack it up. No trouble to find patrons. 

The machine in operation is a curiosity that always 
attracts. No candy making or expert knowledge needed. 

Write for prices and particulars. 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Company | 
713 Fisher Bldg., Chicago y 


Young Lord Stranleigh 


“‘Them that has gits!’’ It is a piece of homely philosophy 
which applies even when the One Who Has is a young and 
handsome English nobleman, a man of fashion, who looks like 
afop. That is the sort of man Lord Stranleigh was, and how 
he became engaged in a tremendous battle with seven unscru- 
pulous giants of finance is told in this remarkable series of FAG. COVERS FORE SU, SOS SNS FE 

for 10¢. My Great Strength Chest Expander will work wonders 


half-a-dozen adventure-stories by Robert Barr. for you. Send for dlescriptive Circular. 


| Prof. ANTHONY BARKER, School of Physical Culture 
1108 West 42 Street, New York City 


f LEARN TO SWIM ) 


to use them in chest expansion 
and deep breathing. Fully 
explained in my 32-page book, 

All exercises described in detail and with 
full page half-tone illustrations enabling 
men, women and children to foll@w them 

with ease in their own room without the use of apparatus, 


Learn to Breathe Properly 


I claim that two-thirds of the people of the Glebe do not know 

how to breathe. Improper breathing is responsible for one-half 

of the present day sickness. Proper breathing will keep you 
| healthy, develop your chest, and broaden your shoulders. 
































WE WILL TEACH YOU 
“@y, EXPERT SHORTHAND 


WE ARE PRACTICAL EXPERT 

COURT REPORTERS and teach prac- 
tical shorthand. Our graduates are expert 
court reporters, private secretaries to the 



































lumber or saw wood, make lath or shingles, or 
work lumber in any form, you should know all 
about our improv 


AMERICAN MILLS 


All sizes Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, ‘Trimmers 
Lath Mills, Shingle Mills, etc. Complete line wood 
working machinery. Catalogue free. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MCH’Y. Co. 
74 Faith Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
702 Engineering Bldg., New York City 


Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed Frer, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


























ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ““ MONEY IN DRAWING"; 
tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. Estab. 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Can You Write Well? 


If not, fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 

Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 

benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 
WALTER THOMSON, Box 92, FARGO, N. D. 


SFFORE Comins To ' WW A SH INGTON 
IDAHO or OREGON ‘ocx up 


LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 


Mild climate; superb scenery ; fine hunting and fishing; rich 
Ss, orchards, gardens; immense yields of grains, grasses, 
Spples, peaches, grapes, melons, ies ; livestock, dairying, 
Fpultry: mines, timber. Five new railroads. Growing cities. 
lead of all-year navigation from Pacific Ocean. Manu- 
facturing and jobbing. 1 t it opp iti Good 
Schools and churches. Write for free information — Dept. 9. 
EWISTON-CLARESTON BUREAU, Lewiston, Idaho 


BY ONE TRIAL 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
Lz pepe ne We a ie ra endl ey cre A ne 
day you are in the water, For those who can swim they 
United States Senators, Governors, milion 2 
stenographersinalllinesofcommercial work, ag aE a 
THE SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 215 Suite 215 
79 Clark Street, 1416 Broadway, ET Shake Into Your Shoes 
—_o aoe Tak Gy, BF. AN D R U N Allen's Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
Stenographers. . . prt A Rpm ear agma | ieeeniae 
from Chicago April 25th to May 18th, and June takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
8thto 15th. $64.50 round trip June 22nd to July at = S 2 ae ss cae 
th d 6 d t ° O d W | shoes feel easy. It is a certain help 
5 ? an $ 2.50 roun rip to regon an asn~- lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
T TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists 
° - e and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not 
ingly low rates from all places east of Chicago at accept any substitute. 
: : : ° “Inapinch,  PREE Trial Package sent by mail 
convenient dates, via the Chicago, Union we Allen's, 1 LENS. OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 
Pacific and North-Western Line. 
The most glorious season of the year on the Coast. 
Tickets good on the famous Electric Lighted 
Overland Limited and The China and Japan 
Fast Mail. 
We will send free to any address on request, a 
with full information about rates and train 
service. 
Advertising Department L, Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. 


You Can Learn at Home AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
OvuR copyrighted course is the most prac- NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classitied 
tical compiled. Beginners taught the Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
most expert shorthand. $ graphers per- 
fected for expert work. Write for informa- 
tion, addressing the school nearest you. If 9 
stenographer, state system and experience. e nl ~ 00 = a Se 
The School that Graduates Expert 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
ington June 20th to July 12th. Correspond- 
accept any substitute. Sent by 
5 
Choice of Routes 
beautiful descriptive book on California, together 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Ever try to plane a board with a plane that chat- 
tered, trembled and gouged into the woodP 
Ever try to bore a clean hole in hard wood with a 
soft, dull bit? 
Ever try to saw straight with a badly tapered saw? 
Then you know how essential true tools are to true work. 
Keen Kutter Tools are the most satisfactory for the house- 
hold, because they are bound to do good work—for the expert, 
because their nicety of adjustment permits of the most delicate and 
accurate operations. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


cost possibly a little more than some inferior kinds, but every cent of addi- 
tional cost is for additional worth. 

Ask for Keen Kutter Tools by name—the trademark 
appears on each as a guide in buying and a guarantee 


that if anything should go wrong the tool will be changed 
or money refunded. 


Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw- 
drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, and a full line of 
Farm and Garden Tools— Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure- 
hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes. Also a full line of 
Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under 
this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons. 


Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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Great Men and Their Neighbors 


Prcecren——oe re Sieetonandctont arn crocereererceery eer aoe - ——— 


TAFT AND FORAKER 








Samuel G. Blythe 


more or less fostered in certain high quarters in 

Washington, that, when one wants to show acquaintance with William Howard 
Taft, when one really desires to parade a little familiarity with the Secretary of War, the 
proper method of speaking of him is: ‘‘My friend, Will Taft.” 

So far as the records go no one has yet spoken of the Secretary as ‘‘ Willie’ Taft, but 
that may come in time, perhaps, when he gets down to the comparatively fragile propor- 
tions indicated on the scales as three hundred pounds. 

Cincinnati groans in derision at this ‘‘ Will” Taft business. It isn’t so far West itself 
that there are any herds of buffaloes roaming in the Walnut Hills, nor do any snow- 
capped mountains stand guard over Main Street, but it is far enough West to deprecate 
“Will.” Cincinnati knows no “ Will’ Taft. Cincinnati does know “ Bill’ Taft, and knows 
him very well. ‘‘ Will Taft,’’ says Cincinnati, ‘“‘forsooth” (only it was a shorter word 
than forsooth) —‘‘the idea of calling a two-fisted man, who weighs two hundred and 
seventy-five when he is within one pound of fit, any such parlor name as that! Bill 
Taft! That’s his name!” 

And, when you come to look it over, Cincinnati seems to have the rights of it. Suppose 
they called Jim Jeffries ‘“‘Jamie”’ ! 

They know Taft in Cincinnati. He was born there, raised there, played politics there, 
and is now going back there for an indorsement that may mean a Presidential nomination 
for him—if he gets it. Know him? Well, they guess they do. Don’t they remember 
when he used to charge down the aisles of a city convention like a cyclone going through 
afield of corn? Don’t they remember the time he took the 
delegate who was up on a chair trying to make a motion 
that was contrary to the Taft idea of propriety, and beat 
the live-weight-throwing record with the delegate for the 
weight? Did you ever hear the story of what he did to 
Rose, the editor of the Patrol? Well, listen to that, and 
see if he isn’t ‘‘ Bill” instead of ‘ Will.” 

Along in the late seventies Taft was studying law and 
serving as court reporter on the old Cincinnati Commercial. 
He was fresh from Yale, and as husky a citizen as there 
Was on the banks of the Ohio. Taft’s father, Alphonso 
Taft, had been Secretary of War and Attorney-General 
under Grant, and was held in high esteem by his neighbors. 
One week Rose led his paper with an untrue and offen- 
sive story about Alphonso Taft. 

Young Taft went to a corner near the office of the Patrol 
and waited. Presently Rose came along. 

Taft rolled up his sleeves and made a grab for Rose and, 
according to the proud Cincinnati historians, tied Rose 
into double bow-knots, untied him and made him into 
tlove-hitches. He put him against the fence, through the 
fence and over the fence. After the ceremonies Taft put 
on his coat and strolled up the street. 

“And don’t you think,” say the Cincinnati people, ‘‘that 
Bill Taft would do it again now if it seemed necessary ?” 

They remember Taft as a local and a Federal judge in 
“incinnati, are proud of his accomplishments in the Phil- 
'ppines and as Secretary of War. They are glad he is 

ht forward as a candidate for President. Still, none 
ofthe deeds of his later life wiped out the remembrance of 
the time he whipped Rose. They recall, too, his experi- 
ences in the ‘‘Dirty Fourth” Ward, where he had many 


Tne seems to be an impression in the effete East, 


— 


Not “ Will” Taft, but “ Bill” Taft 





tussles with election thugs, in the days when he was active 
in city politics. He is ‘Bill’ Taft to Cincinnati and 
always will be, no matter what the future may have in store for him. 

At the same time, Cincinnati does not overlook the claims of Senator Joseph Benson 
Foraker for admiration. They consider him a fighter, too, and he is, with a war record 
and a reputation for going out with a broadaxe and meeting all foes whenever the occa- 
sion seemed to demand exercise of this kind on his part. Foraker is older than Taft. He 
went to Cincinnati in 1869, after the Civil War, where he had served with distinction asa 
boy, for he enlisted when he was but sixteen, as a private, and came out as a brevet cap- 
tain. As soon as he arrived in Cincinnati he took a long, running jump into politics. 

Since then he has been fighting nearly all the time. He is just past sixty now, but he 
is in this newest fight with all the vigor of the days when, fresh from the war, he used to 
hurl shot and shell across the Ohio River into Kentucky from the stump and set his 
audiences to lifting roofs with their cheers. 

They say in Ohio that this conflict between Taft and Foraker has brought the State 
back to normal again. Everybody is talking politics. It may not be apparent to a 
stranger at first. The casual visitor to Cincinnati, for example, would conclude, after 
cursory examination, that the people of Cincinnati are industriously trying to get one 
another’s money, just as in the old days, going to ball games, eating and drinking, 
cussing the street-car management and talking about the weather; but it is not 
so. Take it from the Ohio politicians, and it is high time to ring in three nines, 
telegraph for engines to Louisville and Indianapolis, and set the whole department at 
work to save the State from a holocaust. This beautiful 
daughter of the Union seems carelessly to have swept her 
draperies into the natural-gas flame while frying the ham 
for supper. She is enveloped, they say, in the destroying 
monster from head to heel, and there is not an extinguisher 
on the premises, not a brave fire laddie on the job. 

We get it from reliable sources that the conflagration 
is raging from Athens to Zanesville, and through all the 
other letters of the alphabet. The smoke hangs low on the 
horizon by day, and by night the sky is crimsoned with the 
horrid glow. There can be no doubt the fire is there, for 
here are the igneous political specifications: 


Item: 
Item: 
Item: 
Item: 
Item: 
Item: 
Item: 
Item: 
Item: 


Aflame with politics. 
Ablaze with enthusiasm. 
Glowing encomiums. 
Smouldering opposition. 
Incendiary speeches. 
Sparks of resistance. 
ires of eloquence. 

Burning with passion. 
Embers of discontent. 

This all means, of course, that somebody has started 
something. Somebody had started something, too— 
T. Roosevelt, to be exact. Mr Roosevelt, with Charles 
P. and Henry W. Taft standing by as gunner’s mates, has 
loaded the Honorable William Howard Taft, before men- 
tioned, of Cincinnati, and at present Secretary of War, 
into a howitzer and fired him, with the proper trajectory 
figured out by the Tennis Board, experts in trajectories, 
into the fortifications of the Honorable Joseph Benson 
Foraker, before mentioned, also and at present United 
States Senator from Ohio. 
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There ismuch tumult and shouting among the politicians, 
for the Honorable William Howard Taft has landed on the 
Foraker parade-ground with the sound of a Barnum fat 
lady falling off a stepladder. Mr. Foraker has hoisted a 
rattlesnake flag, which imparts to Mr. Taft the peremptory 
information that Mr. Taft must not tread on him, and Mr. 
Taft has pointed with pride at his treading facilities, ex- 
plained, at some length, why they are unsurpassed, and 
exclaimed that no favor sways him and no fear shall awe. 

At this moment the political centres of the State became 
the abode of hundreds of human pinwheels, for the issue 
was joined, and everybody who had a political job, wanted 
a political job or had had a political job joined the issue 
—that is, everybody but Mr. George B. Cox, as shall be 
explained. It was announced that there was no middle 
ground. Trimmers would not be allowed to trim. Here 
was a controversy involving the right of succession to the 
Presidency, and the affair was too momentous to permit 
any tight-wire or fence-straddling evolutions. 

Inquiring citizens who had not kept track of the mad 
rush of affairs had it explained to them thus: Senator 
Foraker, at Washington, had, from time to time, displayed 
a certain peevishness, not to say irritability, in regard to 
policies of the President, and had ventured to assert he 
had his own ideas about governmental matters, which 
ideas zigzagged across some of the ideas of the President. 
Moreover, it was Senator Foraker’s firm conviction that 
the only way to keep the Republic off the rocks was to 
elect a man to succeed Mr. Roosevelt who should conform 
more closely to the standards set by Mr. Foraker than a 
man selected by the President for the same job would. 

After carefully considering the situation, it was the 
unanimous opinion of Mr. Foraker that the essential quali- 
ties would be found in greater abundance in the person of 
Mr. Foraker himself than elsewhere. Thus, with ample 
faith in the correctness of his diagnosis, Mr. Foraker ven- 
tured to say to the people of Ohio that this was the particu- 
lar time when they should rise up en masse—missing a 
chance to use ‘‘en bluc,’”’ once so effectively projected into 
Congress by that great student of foreign languages, the 
Honorable John Dalzell, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania—and 
O. K. his opinions, likewise his acts as Senator, most of 
which hinged on his various oppositions to the President. 


The President and a Few Emotions 


| tg WAS further pointed out that the President had a few 

emotions on this subject himself. He ardently desired 
to be succeeded by a man who would carry out his projects. 
Therefore he had picked Mr. Taft as his candidate for 
President in 1908. He had not made a proclamation 
about this selection, but when Mr. Foraker took that duty 
off his hands and invited a contest in Ohio, far be it from 
Colonel Roosevelt to stop a joyous battle. 

The President confided to a few friends that Taft must 
get into Ohio and wipe up the Western Reserve and such 
adjacent parts of the State as might need dusting with Mr. 
Foraker. In some way the story gained publicity. It 
leaked out that if Mr. Foraker tried to get the indorsement 
of Ohio, either for himself for President, for some other 
than Taft for President, or for anything else, Mr. Roose- 
velt would use Taft as a deterrent. He did. 

At that exact moment the hands of the clock stopped, 
the slumbering volcano of Ohio politics blew its head off, 
the referee called ‘‘Time!”’ and the rival conductors 
shouted: ‘‘All aboard!” 

This was the situation: Foraker did not intend Taft 
should be indorsed for President by Ohio, and the Presi- 
dent did,intend Taft should be. Taft, being a good soldier, 
and impelled somewhat by the shoves of his loving brother, 
jumped into the contest. The first maxim in the Politi- 
cian’s Handbook is this: ‘‘A candidate for President 
without the delegates from his own State is of less conse- 
quence than a Republican candidate for Governor of 
Texas.” 

The advantages of this situation in making for that 
harmony, peace and brotherly love that should always 
prevail in politics are apparent at a glance. Foraker is 
a fighter, and he is fighting for his political life. Taft is 
a fighter, and he has some brothers who desire to add 
honor and glory to the Taft name. The President is a 
reasonably handy man himself, and always follows his 
morning exercises by going to the window and sniffing the 
battle from afar. But as Taft is fighting under orders, the 
real grapple is between Foraker and the President. In the 
circumstances it would seem that Foraker is conceding 
Taft about two strokes a hole, but Foraker has made some 
long drives in his time and is clever on the putting-green. 

If it came to a stand-up fight between Foraker and Taft, 
with no outside influences, man to man, in Ohio, Foraker 
would win, because he knows the game better, has played 
longer and has an organization. With Taft going in 
backed by the President, the chances are all in his favor. 

Taft, although popular in Cincinnati, has never been 
elected to any office, and he has held office most of the time 
since he was twenty-one. All his positions have been by 
appointment, one of them, the Superior Court judgeship, 
by appointment from Senator Foraker, then Governor. 
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He has been an assistant prosecuting attorney also, a col- 
lector of internal revenue, Solicitor-General of the United 
States, Federal judge, President of the United States 
Philippine Commission, and Secretary of War. Foraker 
was elected judge of the Superior Court, to which he 
appointed Taft, was twice elected Governor and once 
defeated, was many times delegate to national conven- 
tions, and twice elected to the Senate. His term will expire 
in 1909, and that fact is at the bottom of all the trouble. 


Wrapped in the Judicial Ermine 


HEN Taft was made judge he wrapped the judicial 
ermine around him and held aloof from politics, 
which was a most correct and conventional thing to do. 
He was dean of the law department of the University of 
Cincinnati and a most learned, dignified and sedate citizen. 
His temperament ripened into the judicial. He liked his 
work on the bench, and was as much astonished as any- 
body when he was called by President McKinley to go to 
the Philippines and take over that difficult problem. He 
made a career there, and when he returned as Secretary 
of War was recognized as one of the ablest men in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet. It is unlikely that he had any 
Presidential ambitions. Still, he didn’t need them. His 
brother, Charles P. Taft, had enough for him and to spare. 
Charles P. Taft is the son of Alphonso Taft, but his 
mother and the Secretary’s mother were different women 
—the Secretary being the child of a second marriage. The 
two men are unlike in every way, save for the affection 
they have for one another. It is the firmly-rooted opinion 
of Charles P. Taft that William Howard Taft is the great- 
est man who ever saw light in Ohio, and that the roll-call 
of greater men from other parts of the United States is 
very short. As soon as the Secretary began to loom big 
Charles P. Taft decided it would be a good thing for the 
Taft family, and, incidentally, for his brother, if the Sec- 
retary should be elected President. He thought he would 
like to have a President in the family. 

Charles P. Taft is a slight man, with a gray beard and 
a most benevolent eye. Heis veryrich. He exudes money 
at every pore. He is publisher and proprietor of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, which gives Secretary Taft another 
advantage over Foraker. The Secretary, harassed with 
the interminable labors of his place, had frequently turned 
a longing eye at the rest, comfort and dignity of the United 
States Supreme Court. Charles P. Taft would not hear of 
it. In the mean time the President had sounded out 
public sentiment as to Elihu Root for President, and had 
met with a ‘‘No!” that sounded like all the big guns of 
the Kentucky going off at the same time. It was necessary 
for the President to have somebody in line, he thought, 
and somebody who would not bea reactionary. Charles P. 
Taft happened along and asked, with much fervor: ‘‘ What 
is the matter with my brother?’ The President thought 
it over. So far as he could see there wasn’t anything the 
matter with the brother. Still, the President was too good 
a politician to go out openly and advocate anybody. So 
many things can happen in a year. 

Then Foraker hopped in. He knew what the President 
had in mind, and put a few words in the newspapers one 
morning saying, in his opinion, it was high time for the 
people of Ohio to tell whom they wanted as Ohio’s candi- 
date for President, and, also, he desired to know if his acts 
as Senator met with public approval or not. That rather 
forced the issue on the Tafts and on the President. The 
Secretary didn’t say anything. He didn’t have to. His 
brother, Charles P., attended to all the conversation that 
was necessary, and it was not long before it was known 
that Taft would actually stand for the nomination, al- 
though he had rather backed and filled about it up to that 
time. Immediately Ohio tipped up on end. 


TaKing a Small Part in the Game 


OTH Taft and Foraker live in Cincinnati. Now Cincin- 
nati has been the Horrible Example for the investigat- 

ing gentlemen who diagnosticate a civic cancer every time 
they step off the train. It has been execrated so much that 
it is rather disappointed when anybody finds a good word 
to say of it. You see, the people of Cincinnati are rather 
a self-sufficient lot. They are inclined to do as they please, 
and to hoot raucously at the outside world when their 
attention is called to the fact that what they please is the 
reformer’s poison. Their position is that they are respon- 
sible only to themselves, and that the rest of the country 
can like it or not, as it pleases. Once in a while they have 
a spasm of reform. They had one at a recent municipal 
election. The reform party turned out the Cox party and 
put in a Democratic mayor. Promptly the reform mayor 
turned out the Cox office-holders and put in Democrats. 
Next year, when just as many moral issues were at 
stake, the reformers lost their jobs and the Cox candidates 
elected, which shows that reform, in certain communities, 
is temporary at best, principally because reformers have 
an unhappy way of trying to get everything for them- 
selves after they are elected, which violates every true 
principle of reform, as shown in the advance notices of 
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the very reformers who do this very thing. §o fa 

reform goes, Cincinnati makes her own rules, This isn 
condition that requires tears. Still, there are many ‘ 
eyes in Cincinnati. ary 

The fact that Taft and Foraker both live in Cineipnex 
is of secondary importance to the fact that Geo, 
Cox lives there. Cox is the boss emeritus of the 
can organization of Hamilton County, in which Cincip. 
nati is situated. That is, he says he has retired, Still 
there may be times when he would consent to take g smal] 
part in the game, purely in an advisory capacity, and itis 
a general Ohio opinion that he will eventually do some 
thing along the lines of indorsing Taft or Foraker with his 
organization, which is known as the Blaine Club. 

Cox is a broad-shouldered, keen-eyed, gray-mustachej 
man who has a national notoriety as a boss. He is noy 
president of theCincinnati Trust Company. When hei 
orders in the old days he issued them from Weilert’s, his 
favorite beer-garden, or from a room over a saloon in the 
centre of the town, known asthe Mecca. He rough-and. 
tumbled up until he became the dictator of Cincinnati, ang 
had a great deal to say in the politics of the State, with an 
occasional dip into national affairs. At the present time 
he is most dignified behind a great mahogany desk in his 
banking-house, secluded from the general public by g 
brass gate, and sees only his confidants. 

This man, Cox, will have much to do with the outcome 
of the Taft-Foraker struggle. He is in a tight box, for he 
has a municipal election coming on this fall, and he wants 
to elect his mayor and other city officials. Like all othe 
bosses, Cox must have patronage to hold his men in line, 
He growls that the present fight is unnecessary, that it has 
been forced a year too soon, and that the thing to do is to 
keep quiet and concentrate on the mayoralty fight. The 
historical gentleman who had the uncomfortable position 
between the devil and the deep sea was loafing in a ham- 
mock on a hot day, with a pleasant breeze blowing and 
something long and cool beside him, compared to Cox, 


The Wail from the Cox Camp 


HARLES P. TAFT, with his newspaper, has consistently 
supported Cox and his organization. He has beena 
great source of power to Cox, and Cox knowsit. Conversely, 
in 1905, Secretary Taft went to Akron and made a speech 
just before the municipal election in Cincinnati. He said 
at that time that if he were to vote in Cincinnati he would 
vote against the Cox ticket, and he advised all his friends 
to do so. That speech made a great sensation. It was 
held to be a message from the President. So many people 
in Cincinnati took it to be gospel that Cox’s ticket -was 
defeated, and when the new mayor went into office twenty- 
eight hundred Cox retainers and organization men lost 
their jobs. Mr. Cox’s real, deep-down feelings toward 
Secretary Taft, as well as the combined feelings of the 
twenty-eight hundred tax-eaters who lost their jobs, really 
are not fit to print. However, camped on Cox’s trail is the 
implacable Charles P. Taft, handing in daily reminders of 
the favors done to Cox by the Taft newspaper, and de- 
manding a few kind words for his brother, or a series of 
consequences that will make Mr. Cox wish all newspapers 
were suppressed. 

Cox and his friends hold that the speech made by Secre- 
tary Taft at Akron was unnecessary and ungrateful. They 
say they always supported Taft and that the Secretary's 
affection for his brother might have led him to let Cox 
alone. They say the speech could have been made, and 
would have been just as effective, with the Cox part of it 
left out. Charles P. Taft takes no account of that. “In 
dorse William,’’ he says, ‘‘or take the consequences.” 

When Charles P. Taft is not pointing a long forefinger 
at Cox and advising him to get into action, Senator For 
aker is inquiring what Mr. Cox intends to do about it. 
Foraker and Cox have never been especially friendly, par- 
ticularly not in late years, for Cox has had an idea he 
would look well in the Senate himself. Still, Cox has 
needed Foraker and Foraker has needed Cox. They have 
been apart at times and together at times, but generally 
together when there was anything either wanted. This 
has led Foraker to insist that this is one of the times when 
they should be together; and he is insisting in language 
that is pointed and plain. 

Foraker has been belligerent during his entire political 
career, and is inclined to be arrogant when he does not 
want anything. He has much personal magnetism. Whet 
he wants something he can go into a crowd of people 
opposed to him and get them all on his side by some judi 
cious language, which he can purvey in the highest style 
of the art whenever necessary. He has been a war-horse 
for Ohio Republicans for years. He is a wonderful stump 
orator, and from the early days, when he came fresh from 
the Civil War and talked to the soldiers and their friends, 
to the present his voice commands attention. The mail 
local criticism of him is that he is selfish, that he has taket 
all the rewards himself and for his relatives and close 
friends. Still, that criticism applies to every politicia®, 
for politics is the most selfish business on earth. 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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How He Proposedand Heaven Disposed 


By MAUDE L. RADFORD 
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“You Can Do the Rest of Your Purtendin’ Alone” 


makes you thank whatever gods there be that 

there is plenty of romance yet in the world; 
when he makes love his voice turns into a flute that would 
charm the little birds off the bushes; and once he is 
married he proves a faithful husband; but when he is 
choosing a wife he follows the custom of his country and 
fastens his eye on the main chance. 

Sheelah has a smile like the sudden sun on the lakes, a 
foot that dances light as a fairy’s, a disposition like the 
blessings of all the saints, but not even a pig to her name; 
Kate has hair as thin as the promises of the English, and 
freckles thick as the pretensions of them, and a temper 
that would turn sour the cream in the crock, but, by the 
powers, she has a chest of linen and five cows from her 
father, and the promise of a flock of Conemara geese 
from her great uncle; so Kate is the girl that gets the 
wedding ring. 

But Kate with her five cows and Terence with his ten 
acres do not always live side by side; and the link between 
them is the match-maker. All over Ireland there are 
wandering men—tinkers, fiddlers or beggarmen—who 
stray from barony to barony and from county to county 
bearing te parents of marriageable girls news of likely 
young men looking for wives, and to the young men 
stories of the property and beauty of the girls. A tentative 
bargain is struck; Terence goes to Kate and spends a 
week courting her; the banns are then put up, and at the 
wedding the match-maker gets a reward more or less sub- 
stantial. 

Perhaps the most successful match-maker in all ireland 
is Michael Dwyer, because his heart is in his trade. He 
has tramped over all Ireland, but his favorite ground is 
Wexford and Wicklow, because ’twas in Wexford that 
the ancestor for whom he is named first distinguished 
himself in the ’98, and ’twas in the Wicklow hills that that 
same ancestor for long withstood the soldiery. So Michael 
Dwyer likes to think as he tramps along, ‘‘ Perhaps he set 
foot on this very piece of sod,” or, ‘‘ No doubt his eye lit on 
that shoulder of hill, now, with the crops laid out on it this 
same way, belike. Well, the saints know I do my part to 
raise up generations to praise the glory of Michael Dwyer 
of the ’98.” 

Doubtless the big heart of Michael Dwyer, and his hero 
Worship, and his free life in the open air contrive to keep 
him a boy; certainly, you would never dream he was forty 
if you looked at his ruddy face, rippling black hair, and 
wide, blue eyes. The eyes meet yours steadily for a 
moment. and then they begin to ripple into twinkles, and 
then he speaks, and his rich voice bubbles up to match 
his eyes and hair. No wonder the tongue of Michael 

yer can incline wooers toward each other. 

On a certain May morning Michael Dwyer said to him- 
self, as he rose and threw open the door of his little hut 
near the Wexford seacoast: 

“No, I’ll not be tramping off this month. What's the 
use at all? I’ll get at that bit field to-day.” 


Wo an Irishman talks of love in the abstract he 





But, after he had eaten some bread and cheese, the 
weather lured him away from all remembrance of the 
duties he owed his hoe. 

“‘T’ll get the little ass and set out,’’ he said; ‘‘maybe 
there’ll be tinkering wanted.” 

Ten minutes later he and Jenny were setting off down 
the road, Jenny cropping what grass she could, Michael 
mechanically guarding the cart from the ditch and whis- 
tling abstractedly. 

‘Now, what two in this world can I put together?’’ he 
pondered. ‘‘It’s the bad luck entirely I’ve had this 
sayson, and it spring, too.” 

He and Jenny sauntered on for a mile or so till they 
came to Wilson’s Lane leading away from the ruins of 
old Scarr Castle. At one end of the lane stood a little 
whitewashed hut, the thatch badly mended; at the other, 
asmall weather-beaten farmhouse. Ashe passed the hut he 
lingered, and then a girl peeped timidly over the half door. 

‘‘Good-day, Moreen,’”’ called Michael. ‘‘The top of the 
mornin’ to you. Isn’t this the grand weather entirely?” 

‘“‘ Ah, ’tis a grand day, thank God,” she sighed. 

She had light hair, the long-ago heritage of the Danish 
invasion of Ireland, and gentle, deep-blue eyes. When she 
spoke she did not come boldly forth, as most girls would, 
and talk to Michael, leaning against the doorway; rather, 
she shrank back out of the sunlight, and spoke with lashes 
dropped. 

‘*Well, Moreen, and so you're still livin’ here be your 
lone?”’ 

‘The plantin’s done,” she said, ‘‘and I’d best stop on. 
I might have worse luck.” 

“‘Oh, Moreen, if you even had another pig besides the 
wan that pays your rent,’”’ mourned Michael. ‘Sure, then, 
I’d mat: some kind of match fur you, and ail your 
throubles’d be over.”’ 

‘Don’t you bethinking of me, Michael,” shesaid, smiling. 

‘Maybe I could find some wan—some felly lackin’ a leg 
or somethin’ like that, that couldn’t 
afiord to be too particular,”’ said Michael 
ponderingly. ‘‘Sure, I fale that bad fur 
you, Moreen, that I’m ready to maim 
some wan fur you.” 

‘‘Go ’way wid you, Michael; I am not 
afther wantin’ to marry. I just want to 
be let alone here.” 

Michael Dwyer whistled incredu- 
lously. 

“If anny gurrl meant that, what’d 
become of my thrade?” he inquired. 
‘Well, I’ll be goin’ on. I see Thaddy 
MacManus out in his fields. To think 
your only near neighbor should be one 
that won’t hear of marriage.” 

‘Step by on your way back, Michael,” 
she said, turning indoors. 

He nodded, and jerking Jenny away 
from a clump of succulent grass, pro- 
ceeded down the road, imagining all he 
could do for Moreen if only she had a 
little property. 

‘‘Sure, if I had annythin’ to speak of, 
and was a marryin’ man myself, I'd take 
her,” he reflected, ‘‘though she’s more 
the sort of gurrl I’d pick out fur a 
daughter nor a wife; but she’d always 
have the asy worrd fur a man.” 

At the stile that led into the fields of 
Thaddeus MacManus he paused and 
seated himself, waiting till Thaddeus 
should look up. As soon as MacManus 
caught sight of the match-maker he 
dropped his hoeand hurried with uneven 
steps across the field. He was a dark, 
beetle-browed young man, with steady 
eyes and the jaw of a worker. 

‘‘Well, Michael, you’re off ag’in?”’ he 
asked, leaning his thick elbows on the 
stile. 

“TI am; think shame to yourself, 
Thaddy, that you’re the wan man in the 
whole barony that I can’t get to taste 
me wares.” 

A slow red crept over the face of 
Thaddeus, and he rubbed his chin 
uneasily. 
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A Girl Peeped Timidly 


““Well—maybe—Michael 
——”’ he hesitated. 

Michael Dwyer’s first im- 
pulse was to roar in jocular 
laughter at his friend, but 
then it occurred to him that a 
sense of humor ought never to lose a man a customer, and 
so he said gravely: 

‘Well, now, MacManus, if you’ve come to your senses 
you'll find no man gladder nor me. Did you see some 
gurrl?”’ 

“No,” replied Thaddeus; ‘‘I don’t know what come 
over me like. I got so I’d sit out on the doorstep and 
think ’twas lonely-like. The frogs croaked that loud, and 
the moon was that cold-lookin’. One night I was walkin’ 
down the lane, and I saw the flutter of Moreen Daily’s 
skirt, and then I knew I could stand it to have a woman 
round the place, maybe. I’m not much of a cook, and the 
place could be made worth twice as much if I’d a woman 
to help me. Cows, now; I’m sure I could make quite a 
bit out of dairyin’ if she brought me a good dowry of 
cows.” 

“Hm,” said Michael reflectively; ‘‘’tis cows your mind 
is set on, is it? If ’twas pigs, now, there’s ould Roche's 
daughter i 

‘*Cows, no less,”’ said MacManus decidedly; ‘‘and a 
gurrl wid a light hand wid the butther, and quick on her 
feet.” 

‘*Begor,”’ shouted Michael 
Glendalough!” 

Into his mind there flashed a bright picture of the green 
and violet hills of Glendalough, the deep green lakes at 
their feet, and nestling on the road fringing them, a long 
low, white cottage with Eileen Murphy standing at the 
door, the sun striking across her red hair, one strong, white 
hand shading her hazel eyes, and a smile of welcome or 
curiosity on her full, red lips. 

‘*Kileen’s the gurrl,” he cried. 





“T’ve got her! She’s at 


“The smartest and 


prettiest in all Wicklow, and the ould spalpeen of an uncle 
she lives wid’ll have to give her six cows, fur her father 
left thim to her, and ould Tim has had the use of thim all 
these years.” 

“All these years! 


How ould is she?” inquired Thaddeus. 
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‘‘Twenty-six,”’ said Michael slowly. 
goes! "Tis all of that.” 

“Then why,” asked Thaddeus suspiciously, ‘‘is she not 
married now? What’s the matther wid the cows?” 

‘*Well,”’ confessed Michael, ‘‘I’ll not deny I’ve thried to 
fix some matches fur her before, but always when the 
gossoon come up to do the courtin’, not hide nor hair of 

him would she have.” 

‘‘God save us!’’ cried Thaddeus indignantly. 
manny does she think six cows is, annyway?”’ 

‘*So ould Murphy,” went on Michael, ‘‘he tould her that 
she’d have to take the next man that offered, whether or 
no, or out she’d go, bag and baggage.” 

‘‘What’s the ould felly got ag’in her if thim cows is all 
right?”’ said Thaddeus, his suspicions kindling anew. 

‘*Oh, tare and ages, the cows were all right the last I saw 
of thim,’’ said Michael impatiently; ‘‘the truth is, Murphy 
has gurrls of his own growin’ up, and no wan looks at thim 
when Eileen’s about. Then I will say she has spells when 
she’ll drop her work and off to the woods. But ’tis a 
thrick I like in her.” 

“It couldn’t be done in my place,” said Thaddeus. 

‘She wouldn’t want to, Thaddy, if ’twas her own place 
she was neglectin’; but can you expect her to care about 
ould Murphy’s work?” 

‘*Well, that’s reasonable,’’ conceded Thaddeus. 

‘Besides, Thaddy, if you come courtin’ of her, she’ll 
have to take you, or ould Murphy’ll put her out.” 

Thaddeus picked a lone spear of grass from a 
bunch that poor Jenny on the other side of the 
stile was coveting, and chewed it reflectively. 

‘*Well, Michael, I’ll take her,’’ he said at last. 
**Go and tell her, and fur yourself there’s the best 
pig in my last litter; me to kape him till he’s ready 
fur market.” 

‘I’m satisfied,” nodded Michael. 

He admonished Jenny, and made off for the 
Dublin road that goes through Wicklow. After he 
was out of sight Thaddeus still stood against the 
stile, sometimes smiling, sometimes frowning. 

‘‘Well, ’tis too late to repent,” he said; ‘but 
I’d like to see how Eileen’ll be lookin’ in my 
house.” 

He set off dewn the road to Moreen Daily’s little 
cottage. When he reached it he saw her blue 
gown fluttering away from the door. He hoped 
Eileen would wear blue, for he liked the color. 

He leaned over the half door. 

‘God save you, Moreen,” he said; ‘‘I don’t 
know that I ever looked at the inside of your clane 
little place before.” 

“Will you come in, Thad?” she asked shyly. 

‘‘No, no,” hereplied ; ‘I’m not used toit, andI’d 
best not begin. I came to ask a favor, Moreen.” 

‘And glad I’ll be to grant it,” she said. 

“I wish you’d come to my place and sit on the 
steps; and then into the house and sit on the 
stairs; and then lane over the fire as if you were 
proddin’ potatoes.” 

‘‘Musha, and fur why?” she asked. 

‘‘Well,” he replied, swinging on the door with 
embarrassment, ‘‘I have it in my head to marry 
Eileen Murphy, and i’d like to see how she’d look 
in the house.” 

A fiood of color rushed over Moreen’s face, from 
her pointed chin to the roots of her fair hair. 

‘‘Does she look like me?” she murmured. 

“I forget now what Dwyer said she did look 
like, but she’s pretty, and I’m thinkin’ of buying her a 
blue dress like yours.”’ 

Moreen slowly tied on a blue sunbonnet. 

‘I’m glad to oblige you,” she said in a low voice. 

She walked at a good pace beside him, and as he looked 
down on her slim little figure, he said: 

‘‘Begor, Moreen, I could put you in a leprechawn’s 
pocket, and still you’re strong enough to look afther your 
own three acres. I hope Eileen’ll be that strong.” 

‘Yes, I’ve got good stren’th,” sighed Moreen; ‘‘and 
that’s all I have got.” 

‘‘Ah, if ’twasn’t fur the English we'd all be rich—the 
curse of Cromwell on thim!”’ muttered Thaddeus. 

He helped her gallantly ever the stile, and then led her 
to a seat on the doorstep. He moved off a few paces and 
looked at her admiringly. 

‘‘Yes, that goes ralewell. Now we'll step into the house.” 

But Moreen jumped to her feet and fled to the stile. 

‘‘Good-by; you can do the rest of your purtendin’ 
alone,”’ she called. 

Thaddeus looked after her gloomily. 

‘‘T hope Eileen won’t be that changeable,’ he thought. 

Meanwhile, Michael Dwyer began his leisurely trip 
northward, through the long roads of Wexford, past 
Taghmun, and the blue hill of Oulard, and Vinegar Hill 
behind Enniscorthy, where he stopped long to dream of the 
glories of his ancestor, Michael Dwyer. Then he went on 
past Croghan Mountain and Sculloughgap till he reached 
Rathdrum, when he turned to the left and went along the 
beautiful shaded road that.twists its way to Glendalough. 


“My, how time 


‘How 


When he had passed the ruined churches of old Saint 
Kevin, and had gone along the Lower Lake, he saw, along 
the edge of the Upper Lake, the long, low, white cottage of 
Tim Murphy. And there, shading her hazel eyes from the 
sun that glinted over her red hair, stood Eileen Murphy. 

‘*Oo-ee, Michael!’’ she called; ‘‘but the sight of you is 
good fur sore eyes, and we need some tins mended.” 

She came and leaned her elbows on the head of little 
Jenny, looking smilingly at Michael Dwyer. She was as 
tall as he was, and had the same laughing, outdoor look 
in her eyes. 

“Begor, Eileen, you don’t look as if you’d sat in the 
dairy all this day,” he said. 

“‘Troth, I have not. I have been rowin’ some tourists 
across the wather to Saint Kevin’s bed, and as there were 
men in the parthy I got some silver fur me pains, over and 
above the hire of the boat.” 

“Ould Tim’s boat?” 

‘It is, Michael. Would ye trade him a cow for’t? I’m 
clane wild to have that boat fur me own, and he’ll hardly 
ever lave me take it.” 

‘‘Tare and ages! No, Eileen! Hang to thim cows as 
if they were the skirts of the saints. And now, I'll be 
putting Jenny up and spakin’ wid ould Murphy.” 

Hospitality is the law of Ireland, legalized by the good- 
ness of the Irish heart. Tim Murphy was something of a 
skinflint, but he weleomed Michael, and assumed that he 
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Michael Held Her Hand Closer 


was to stay the night. When Michael intimated that he 
had come to talk business, the little old man’s welcome 
grew warmer. 

The next morning when Michael took his leave, Eileen, 
her arm about Jenny’s neck, sauntered down the road with 
him. 

‘*Michael Dwyer,” she said, ‘‘’tis a borrn natural you 
must think I am not to know that you and ould Uncle 
Tim have been collougin’ about me. ’Tis thryin’ ag’in you 
are to marry me off. I don’t want to marry.” 

“‘Howly Saint Peter! what’s come to the gurrls?’’ said 
Michael. ‘‘’Tis that same thing Moreen Daily was sayin’ 
to me.” 

A quick gleam shone in Eileen’s hazel eyes. 

“Moreen Daily? Who is she? Who are you thryin’ to 
marry her to? To this young man you’ve picked fur me? 
What’s she got? Wouldn’t he take her? What’s he got? 
Who is this young man, annyway?” 

‘‘Bedad, Jenny,” said Michael, with a humorous smile, 
‘*’tis hailing us to death she is wid her questions.” 

‘*Well, tell me furrst about her.” 

So he drew a pathetic picture of gentle Moreen Daily, 
ending with: 

“‘And troth, I’ve had the thought if I was a marryin’ 
man I’d not find a sweeter gurrl. But, of course, Thaddy 
MacManus’d not look at her.” 

Upon that he told her about Thaddeus, praising him 
with all the oil and honey of his accustomed tongue. 

‘*Musha, that’ll do,” said Eileen at last. Her brilliant 
head was bent, and she leaned too heavily on little Jenny. 
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“Well,” she said, ‘‘Jenny’s thryin’ to bid me B00d-by, 
Michael, so I'll take the hint. And you’re thinkin’ T ought 
to settle, Michael?”’ 

“Sure, twenty-six is gettin’ on, Eileen, and beaut) 
doesn’t last forever.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s as a man sees it,’’ said Eileen. <e 


ould Dennis Mahoney tell his wife she’d not changed ty 


him in sixty years. And you must be more nor a dozen 
years older nor me, yourself.’ 

“Sure, what’s my age to do wid it, at all?” he asked, 
‘‘Thad MacManus doesn’t want to marry me.” 

She laughed a little. 

“I wish he did. But send him on, Michael, ang I'l 
thry can I stand him.” 

When Michael had gone back on the up-and-down Toad 
from Glendaiough to Rathdrum, and then past Scullough. 
gap and Croghan Mountain, past the river Slaney 
Vinegar Hill, and the blue hill of Oulard, he found Thad- 
deus waiting for him in a fever of impatience. 

‘Did she have ona blue dress?” heasked, when they were 
smoking on the stile; ‘“‘and her eyes, you say, are blue?” 

“Blue? Sorraa blue. A much grander color; a kind of 
brown with specks of yellow in. And did I mention he 
grand hair?” 

“I'd rather she had blue eyes,” said MacManus. “Are 
thim cows safe?’’ 

“They are; and ould Murphy’ll throw in a pig and a 
churn, fur he doesn’t deny she’s worrked well fur 
him and his, though he said fairand free hewanted 
her to go, furher cousin Mollie does be fightin’ fur 
to have the charge of the cottage.” 

‘‘My furrst present to her’ll be a new blue dress, 
I asked Moreen what name you call it by at the 
store, but she answered me that cross she might 
have had red hair.” 

Michael scraped his feet uneasily. 

‘“There’s red and red. The color of Eileen’s is 
just that grand color you see in the pictures of 
thim saints most in favor.” 

Thaddeus felt the religiousatmosphere that had 
been cast over Eileen’s hair, and considered it out 
of place to complain, but he asked: 

‘*Has she a timper?”’ 

“*T never saw it,’’ answered Michael; “‘ butther 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth whin she’s talkin’ to 
me.” 

‘“‘T’ll go to-morrow,” said Thaddeus; ‘‘I want 
to git it settled. I’m rale bent on seein’ howa 
woman’ll look in me ould house.” 

‘“‘My-o, it’ll be the grand place when Eileen’s 
churnin’ in the doorway.” 

MacManus smiled. 

‘And her head not rachin’ half-way up to the 
top of the dasher,”’ he said. 

“Sure, what are you talkin’ about?’’ asked 
Michael. ‘Is ita dwarf you think she is? She’s 
as big as I am. You’d betther draw no more 
pictures of her till you see her.” 

**T will not,”’ said Thaddeus, crestfallen. 

‘Well, I’ll be back along in the mornin’ fur 
to escort you,’’ said Michael, gathering up his 
Jenny. 

‘Sure, you can tell me the way. Why should 
you go back?”’ 

‘‘Well, I like the Murphys, and then I’d like to 
see how Eileen takes to you. Sure, the Murphys 
is great frinds of mine, entirely. Hardly a month 
of the year I don’t see thim.” 

‘Tis I’ll rejice in your company, Michael. Good-by.” 

Michael Dwyer went on down Wilson’s Lane to Moreen 
Daily’s little hut. Before he reached the door she came to 
meet him. 

‘Child, alive, your color’s gone more than ever,” he said; 
‘tis you should go off an’ live civilized wid relatives.” 

She put her arm about Jenny’s neck, much as Eileen 
had. 

“Did you have good luck?”’ she asked. ‘‘ And what like 
is this Eileen Murphy?” 

He plunged into a glowing description of Eileen. 

‘Wirra, ’tis not Thad you are thryin’ to take in,” she 
said. ‘‘She’s too grand fur the angels, if all you say 
thrue. Why don’t you git her married to the Lord Lif- 
tinint’s son?” 

“Well, ’tis you are acquirin’ the sharp tongue, as Thad 
tould me,” said Michael, nettled. ‘The truth is, she’s the 
grandest gurrl I ever had the chanct to marry off.” 

The tears stood in Moreen’s eyes. - 

“Then Thad might be in betther business nor to com- 
plain of me,” she said. ‘I’m sorry I was cross, Michael.’ 

“Sure. sorra a care care I for a sharp worrd,” said 
Michael; ‘but you and Eileen’ll be the great frinds, fur 
Thaddy has more nor once said he’d not want a betther 
neighbor.” ; 

‘Well, I’ll be goin’ in,” she said; ‘‘no doubt the lane ll 
be rale cheerful when Eileen comes.” 

Michael’s trip back to Glendalough was a hurried one, 
for Thaddeus MacManus was anxious to see his destined 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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ow to Protect Your Home from Fire 






beyond all consideration of the possible financial 

loss involved. Peril to the inmates of the home is 
the chief of these extra considerations, but the thought 
of seeing the objects around which have clustered a thou- 
sand tender associations suddenly reduced to ashes or to 
charred and blackened ruins compels a shudder. This is a 
species of devastation which strikes straight at the heart. 
The photographs of dead and absent dear ones, the 
trinkets and treasures of childhood hoarded by the jealous 
hands of motherhood, the gifts which celebrate events 
in the heart-history of the home—but the list of the things 
which have an associational value far beyond their 
material cost may well be left to the imagination of any 
home-maker! They are precious beyond the power of any 
insurance adjuster to compute. 

Thousands of these priceless home-treasures are every 
year swept into the ash-heap for lack of a few simple 
precautions easily enforced by any careful householder. 
This is the verdict of the “fire-fighters” and the experts 
whose daily duty it is to dig deep into the causes of the fires 
which are brought to their official attention by the sum- 
mons of the alarm gong. For the benefit of householders, 
Captain George R. Stillman, of the Philadelphia Fire 
Insurance Patrol, detailed Block Inspectors William J. 
Rodgers and George W. Rushmire to prepare a report, 
based upon their years of experience in ferreting out the 
causes of fires. 

They reported that carelessness in the location and 
handling of home heating appliances is probably the 
most prolific source of fires in dwellings. See that all 
heating pipes and flue pipes are widely separated from 
all woodwork and are properly guarded. No rafters, 
Joists or other timbers should come in contact with, 
or be anchored or imbedded into, any chimney or flue. 

Never close the door of a heating stove, so that a strong 
draft will pass through the stove and quicken the fire, and 
then leave the room and remain away from it for any 
length of time, as overheated stoves cause a very large 
number of fires. Wet days are especially fruitful in fires, 
for the reason that persons hang wet garments over fur- 
hiture and place them near the stove to dry; they dry out 
quickly, become so light that they are easily blown against 
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the stove by a slight draft of air, and the result is 
that the room is quickly filled with smoke and flames. 
Make it an invariable rule never to leave garments 
anywhere near the stove at night, no matter how wet 
they may be when they are hung up to dry. 

The greatest care should be exercised to see that 
a coal stove or furnace, when left for the night, is 
working properly and that the drafts are properly 
adjusted so that the carbon monoxide, or coal-gas, 
which is generated from the slow combustion of coal, 
is properly carried off up the chimney and cannot 
escape into the house to poison the occupants. 

In case fat or grease boils over on the cook stove, 
do not throw water upon it, as that will make mat- 
ters worse. Dasha little baking soda, common table 
salt, or even ashes, upon a fire of this kind, and it 
will speedily die out. 

Never throw ashes on a floor or put them in 
wooden receptacles or in connection with rubbish of 
any sort. To do so generally means a fire sooner or 
later, and fires of this kind are very likely to occur 
at night when the household is asleep. A live coal 
will smoulder for a long time in an ash-heap—much 
longer than you would think possible. 

The use of flexible rubber hose in connection with a 
gas-range or a gas-jet is to be severely condemned, as the 
hose easily becomes defective, the gas leaks, and in hundreds 
of instances causes fire and death. 

One of the most common, absurd and dangerous prac- 
tices is that of turning on the gas and then stepping a little 
distance away to find a match. This is most often done 
when the first match lighted goes out before it can be 
applied. Hundreds of terrible accidents have their origin 
in this cause. 

Where open fireplaces are used in a house or flat, care 
should be taken to see that the bricks of the hearth are 
imbedded in a layer of cement or other fireproof material 
and do not rest upon wood. Every hearth should be 
supplied with a fine wire shield to pre- 
vent sparks from flying out upon car- 
pets, rugs or woodwork. 

Steam and other heating pipes should 
never be wrapped with cloths, old car- 
pets or other inflammable material; 
wherever they need wrapping, use the 
asbestos texture easily obtainable for 
such purposes. 

Makea reasonably frequent inspection 
of chimneys and flues to see that they 
have no cracks or openings. Strip your 
mantles of all draperies, and see to it 
that you have no curtains, portiéres or 
other draperies which may, by any 
possibility, be blown against a stove. 

Do not allow refuse of any kind to 
collect in hallways or passages, no mat- 
ter how dark or little used they may 
be. A great number of tenement house 
and flat fires originate from rubbish 
litters in hallways, which are tinder- 
boxes set to catch the stray spark from 
pipe or cigar, or to be ignited from a 
match carelessly dropped upon the floor. 

On the score of lighting arrange- 
ments, the most important precautions 
to be taken are these: 

Do not use a swinging gas bracket 
of any description unless the tip is 


Every-Day Precautions that All Should TaKe 
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which will not permit it to swing 
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“If You Wait Until the Fire Starts You Will Never 
be Able to Find the Number in the Book” 
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protected by wire or other guards 





near the woodwork. In fact, all 
gas brackets of this character 
should be equipped with globes, 


so that curtains or fabrics of any kind cannot be blown 


into them. See that the gas-burner does not have a tip 


which can be blown out by the force of the gas pressure, 


as such an accident quite generally means a spurt of flame 
which reaches some adjacent combustible material. 

Celluloid toilet articles are dangerous things cx a dress- 
ing table. Thetouch of a burning match or of a hot curling- 
iron is likely to set them off into violent combustion, as 
celluloid is made largely from guncotton and is very 
explosive. 

Acetylene gas should never be used for lighting purposes. 
If petroleum lamps are used, 150 degrees F. test oil should 
be used; see that the lamps and burners are cleaned and 
filled every day and that the burner vent is clear to permit 
the escape of the gas. Lamps should never be filled at night. 

If your dwelling is electrically lighted, never place wood, 
cloths or other inflammable material against the wires, 
meters or switches; never use an electric wire as a clothes- 
line, and see to it that your dwelling is kept free from rats 
as these pests often gnaw the insulation from the wires. 
The amount of loss from ‘‘electric fires” in the United 
States, in one year, is $15,000,000. This will indicate how 
powerfully electrical agencies contribute to our national 
ash-heap, and will emphasize the necessity of seeing that 
all electrical appliances are most carefully installed and are 
protected in every way from possible injury. 

A volume of precautions might be written on the subject 
of matches, but they may all be summed up in a sentence: 
Abolish all matches excepting the safety match which can 
be lighted only ‘‘on the box.” Scores of deaths, as well as 


fires, are directly traceable to treading upon parlor matches 
and toaccidentscaused by the snapping of the match-heads. 
“Dumb waiters’”’ 


are a distinct fire peril, but their 
hazard can be minimized by 
seeing to it that they are 
tightly closed before the 
family retires. To just as 
great an extent as possible 
all doors of the house should 
be closed at night, for the 
simple reason that a fire 
travels with multiplied 
rapidity where doorsare open 
sufficiently to create a draft. 
# Cleaning compounds are 
fertile causes of fire. Never 
use benzine, gasoline, naph- 
tha or any similar fluids in a 
room where lights or fires of 
any sort are in use. These 
oils are the lightest of petro- 
leum products and are 
exceedingly volatile. Well- 
authenticated instances are 
known where the fumes of 
gasoline, benzine or naphtha 
have traveled sixty feet 
across open yards, found a 
fire and carried a train of 
combustion back to the 
source of the vapor, causing 
terrible explosion. The 
dealer who tries to sell you 
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non-explosive benzine, 
gasoline, naphtha orother 
cleaning fluids largely 
composed of these prod- 
ucts is a fakir, for these 
products of petroleum 
will ali explode under the 
right conditions. The 
housewife should also be 
careful never to use liquid 
stove polish, roach and 
bug destroyers, lacquers 
or gold paints in closed 
rooms or near fires or 
lights, as many of them 
are highly explosive and 
dangerous. Furniture 
polish should also be in- 
cluded in this class, and 
all cloths used in rubbing 
furniture should be re- 
moved from the house. 

The farmer who has no 
fire department to lean 
upon in case of a fire is 
entitled to special con- 
sideration and advice. 
The farmhouse should be carefully and frequently in- 
spected with reference to all its heating apparatus. As 
the fuel of the farmhouse is chiefly wood, which is es- 
pecially liable to give off sparks, the flues and stove-pipes 
should be cleansed regularly and frequently. Many farm 
fires occur from the placing of ashes in wooden receptacles. 
This should never be done, under any circumstances, nor 
should the ashes be piled in a loose heap upon the ground, 
where they are liable to be blown against buildings. Fires 
have been known to start in a box containing wood ashes 
three, and even six, months after the last of the ashes was 
deposited there. This is explained from the fact that many 
chemicals are derived from wood which are also derived 
from coal-tar, and the fires of which I have spoken un- 
doubtedly originated from chemical action. 

Oil lanterns are commonly used about farm barns, but 
they are decidedly dangerous. The safest lantern is the 
one in which candles are used. Candles, however, are 
often handled with great carelessness, sometimes being 
placed on wooden supports, their only fastening being their 
own grease, Pipes and cigars should never be permitted 
about a barn. No farmer should be without some kind of 
fire-extinguishing appliance in both his house and his barn. 
If the farmer will not supply himself with modern fire 
extinguishers, several buckets of salt water will serve much 
better than nothing, as salt water does not freeze readily. 
Chloride of lime is also a good thing in water for fire- 
extinguishing purposes. 

Advice on the score of what to do when one is suddenly 
awakened at night and realizes that the house is on 
fire will prove of value only to those who have an uncom- 
mon degree of self-control. As it is unlikely that, in such 
an emergency, any person will remember more than one 
simple rule, at best, let it be the following: 

Keep as close to the floor as possible and, if easy escape 
down the stairway seems to be cut off, throw up the lower 
sash of your window, put your shoulders out, reach up and 
pull the upper sash down about a foot and then reach back 
and pull the lower sash down upon your back. Then wait 
for help to come and take you down from the window. If 
I were to add anything to this eule it would be to-say that 







The Fire Department is Simply a Wrecking-Crew 





Pipes and Cigars Should Never be 
Permitted About a Barn 


if the fire is not in the room close the door or 
doors before you go to the window. Hun- 
dreds of persons are killed by smoke where 
one is killed by fire. 

Chief Horan, the head of Chicago’s great 
fire department, and a man who has devoted 
practically his entire life to fire-fighting, 
declares that carelessness with matches in 
closets is one of the most prolific sources of 
fires: 

‘The woman who goes into a dark closet 
to look for a skirt or a waist seldom hesitates 
to light a match to facilitate her search. She 
feels that it will take only a moment, will not 
be worth while to get a safe light and that she 
will be very careful. If she takes the pre- 
caution to strike the match before she enters 
the closet she prides herself upon her great 
caution. As a general thing, when she leaves 
the closet she gives a hasty glance backward 
to see that nothing has caught fire and, being 
satisfied on this point, hurries away, leaving 
both the closet door and the bedroom door 
open. If women who go into closets with 
lighted matches would invariably follow the 
rule of closing the closet door tight, probably 
one-half the closet fires would be smothered. 
Then, if she also closed the bedroom door tight a large 
percentage of the fires which gain a certain headway 
and break out of the closet would be confined to the 
bedroom and not sweep the whole house to destruction. 
However, there is only one rule to follow, 
and that is never to take a lighted match 
into a closet under any circumstances. 

“‘One of the most discouraging things in 
a fire-fighter’s experience is the persistency 
with which housewives or domestics stick 
to the practice of using the kerosene can 
in starting the kitchen fire. Ifthe kerosene 
can were the only can in the house con- 
taining combustible fluid the number of 
kitchen-range fires, while still remaining 
large, would be greatly reduced. This is 
because people who are careless enough to 
use kerosene in starting fires in stoves are 
almost invariably sufficiently careless to 
keep a gasoline can about the premises— 
and sooner or later the gasoline can is bound 
to be picked up, by mistake, instead of the 
kerosene can. In such instances the 
coroner and the fire-insurance adjuster 
generally take charge of the remainder of 
the proceedings. 

“The real basis of home protection 
against fire must be laid in the building of 
the house itself. The average house is little 
better than an admirably-constructed fire 
trap. And the same observation applies to 
the typical flat building. Take the piping system, for 
example. The carpenter or builder cuts a neat litile 
rectangular hole in the floor of your bathroom to accom- 
modate the soil-pipe and the water-pipe which runs beside 
it. But in very few cases does he ever see to it that, after 
the pipes are installed, the space about them is filled in 
with mortar or cement. The result is that when a fire 
starts on the lower floor this opening about the pipes 
forms a natural draft, and the fire spreads quickly upward. 
In thousands of cases openings of this kind in bathroom 
floors are stopped with cloths, paper or other com- 
bustible material. China-closets in flat buildings 
are very generally fire traps, for the reason that they 
are built into a kind of recess—to all practical pur- 
poses a wooden flue—extending upward from one 
floor to another so as to accommodate a china-closet 
in each flat. Usually there is an open space behind 
the drawers and shelving which carries the fire from 


one floor to another with deadly rapidity. Frequently this 
space is stuffed with newspapers to shut out the draft, and, 
of course, this kind of filling only adds to the conflagration. 

‘The man living outside the zone of the fire department 
should take uncommon measures of precaution and self- 
protection, as his fate is practically in his own hands. But 
does he generally do this? No! It is comparatively rare 
to find the ladder conveniently placed for such an emer- 
gency on premises outside the activity of the fire depart- 
ment. Hundreds of farmhouses burn to the ground every 
year because their owners were too careless to buy a three- 
dollar ladder. Again, very few houses contain any ap- 
pliance whatever for extinguishing an incipient fire—and 
all fires are small at the beginning, save those resulting 
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from an explosion. If the householder is not enterprising 
enough to buy a modern fire extinguisher, let him 
three or four dollars in a tin pail built on the fine of 
garden sprinkler, having a hand-plunger extending throug 
the hood of the pail, and a six-foot length of rubber hose, 
with a very simple nozzle, connected with the p 

“To the man living in a city I would sim 
Learn the exact location of the three fi 
nearest your residence, and get a key which will] 9, 
them; then, if you have a telephone, learn the te] 
number to be used in sending in an alarm, and write this 
number upon a card fastened upon the telephone or the 
wall near it. If you wait until the fire starts you wil] never 
be able to find the number in the book.” 

W. H. Merrill, in charge of the Underwriters’ Labon. 
tories of Chicago, declares that the records show that the 
defective flue is the greatest of all heating hazards, }, 
places especial emphasis upon the necessity of beginning 
precautions with the building of the home, when such , 
course is possible, and cites the fact that the cost of build. 
ing the laboratory in which he works was only five 
cent. more for an absolutely fireproof structure than for 
timber construction of the sort used in the ordinary brick 
building. 

Mr. Merrill also insists that every householder shoul 
abolish parior matches and use only “safeties,” which 
he defines as those which can only be lighted “on the 
box.” To those living in houses lighted by electricity 
Mr. Merrill says: ‘‘ Many electrical fires are due to the fact 
that the ‘bright’ boy of the family who has a liking for 
experimenting with electricity is permitted, in cases of 
emergency, to tamper 
with the wiring. This js 
not only a dangerous 
thing as a matter of fire 
hazard, but it is very 
dangerous for the boy 
himself.” 

Allowing rafters or any 
other timbers to be im- 
bedded into the brick- 
work of a chimney is 
characterized by this au- 
thority as very hazardous, 
from the fact that the 
rocking orswaying caused 
by high winds is almost 
sure to crack the chimney 
where the rafters are im- 
bedded. Only a slight 
crack is needed to let a 
spark escape and come in 
contact with the dry 
woodwork of the attic. 

Lightning each year 
destroys several million 
dollars’ worth of property 
in the United States, and 
Mr. Merrill holds that good lightning-rods afford real pro- 
tection. But the greatest protection, in his opinion, s0 
far as devices against fires in general are concerned, is 
that of supplying buildings with effective but inexpensive 
“extinguishers.” And how may the layman go into theopen 
market and know how to select an extinguisher that is 
practical and efficient beyond a question? This involves 
one of the reasons for the existence of the great Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. All first-class apparatus of this kind 
will bear a brass label indicating that it has been tested and 
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Domestics Stick to the Practice of 
Using the Kerosene Can in 
Starting the Kitchen Fire 





approved by the under- 
writers. Look for this 
label, and, if you do not 
find it, your safest course 
is to pass that extin- 
guisher and buy one which 
bears the inspection tag. 
The output of all factories 
in this line is carefully 
and scientifically tested 
at some underwriters’ 
laboratories, and ap- 
paratus standing the tests 
are impartially labeled. 
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lamp-lit street was 
empty, clear to the 
comer of Madison Avenue. 

Then I swung about and 

walked casually down into 

thearea. Underthe shadow 
of the wide, stone house-steps opened the 
double doors leading into the basement. 

The first of these was really more a gate 
than a door. It was made of wrought- 
iron rods above, and of fantastically- 

rforated sheet iron below. It served 
as a guard for the inner door, which was 
of wood, and opened into the little entry. 
From this entry, leading into the actual 
basement of the house, opened still 
another door. 

Thesheet-iron guard no longer troubled 
me. I took out my keys as offhanded as 
though I were a head servant returning 
from shopping, threw back the lock, and 
calmly opened barrier number one. The 
fitting of that key, however, had already 
consumed much time and energy. I had 
first used a ‘‘skeleton blank”’ for taking 
awardimpression. The key-bit had been 
dipped into melted wax. It had then 
been inserted carefully in the lock and 
slowly turned. The wards that held the 
lock-tumblers in place had registered 
themselves on the soft wax, showing me 
just what to leave and what to cut away 
when it came to a matter of filing. 

It was practically the same procedure 
with the inner door of wood. The key 
for that had also been duly fitted and 
filed and made ready. But that was as 
far as I had been able to go. 

Once safely inside the entry I carefully 
locked both doors behind me. Then I 
felt about under the brownstone fluting of the house- 
steps and cautiously exposed what I suspected was a 
burglar-alarm wire. This wire I promptly put out of 
business with my key-file. Taking from my pocket a third 
key-blank, carefully wrapped in tissue-paper, I inserted the 
wax-covered bit in the lock of the still obstructing house- 
door, and turned it slowly but firmly against the resisting 
wards. Then I caught up my slender little key-file again 
and cut away the serrated line imprinted on the wax. 

In ten minutes I had the door open and had stepped 
inside. It was a house in which I had begun to take an 
almost proprietary interest. I felt peculiarly and con- 
tentedly at home, in spite of the fact that it was my first 
visit across that threshold. For days, now, that house had 
meant much more to me than a mere mask of brown- 
stone. It had taken on mysterious possibilities. It had 
piqued and challenged my curiosity. I had come to know 
the team of well-matched bays that day by day drew up 
in front of it. I was familiar with the limousine that 
swerved and shuddered up to the curb under its steps. I 
knew its motor-car and its phaeton-victoria, its impassive 
coachman and its footman and maids. 

But, most of all, I knew its mistress, the young and 
autocratic beauty of the fine sables, the ebullient and 
airily-poised Mrs. Gaillard-Goodwin, who had kept the 
society reporters of the evening papers in copy for a 
season or two. I could likewise claim a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance with her jewels, though it would be 
wrong to say that I had at any time found these jewels 
more interesting than their wearer. A few words at the 
Madison Avenue corner drug-store, an occasional discreet 
surveillance of the house, a patient and consistent perusal 
of those columns in which are recorded the comings and 
goings of fashionable city folk, a casual observation of her 
friends and her frivolities, an equally casual investigation 
of the habits and business interests of her husband, to say 
nothing of a quite accidental discovery or two—these had 
equipped me with a knowledge which might have startled 
the owners of that huge and silent house through which I 
was now cautiously making my way. 

Yet I was perfectly aware that my involuntary host 
was Thomas Gaillard-Goodwin, of the Goodwin and Cobalt 
Operating Syndicate, that among other things he was the 

president of the Alaska and Littoral Hydraulic Mining 
Company, that only the day before he had hurried back 
to New York from Washington. There, I knew, he had 
been busy making final arrangements for the Kamchatka 
Coast mining concessions from the Russian Government. 
To this end, obviously, both he and his discreetly auda- 
cious young wife had striven to make a certain Count 
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THE EMERALD PEND 


In Which the Occasional Offender has a Transaction 


with Mrs. Gaillard-Goodwin 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 





I Found Myself in a Woman’s Boudoir 


Rezanova’s visit in New York a conciliatingly-agreeable 
one, and the effort, as I was left open to judge from a 
veiled hint in a weekly purveyor of society news, on one 
side at least, had not gone unappreciated. 

Such trivialities as that, however, lay beyond my 
province. It had been of more interest to me to make sure 
that Gaillard-Goodwin, the same day of his return to New 
York, took a train for Boston, to attend a directors’ meet- 
ing there. His wife had motored in from their country 
place at Rye-on-the-Sound, apparently to meet him. 
She had brought none of the servants, excepting a French 
maid. The town house had been peremptorily closed and 
boarded up the afternoon of the mine-owner’s departure 
for Boston, and the motor-car had carried Mrs. Gaillard- 
Goodwin promptly back to the Rye place. Only the 
maid had been left behind, to essay an afternoon of shop- 
ping. 

Before this maid had begun her afternoon of shopping, 
however, she had seen fit, immediately after her mistress’ 
husband had given orders for the closing and barricading of 
the town house, to dispatch a certain telegram. Strangely 
enough, I happened to be in the little district telegraph 
office, puzzling over the wording of an imaginary message 
of my own, when the young operator stopped eating a 
beef-tongue sandwich long enough to send the maid’s dis- 
patch out over the wire. 

It was addressed to Mrs. Thomas Gaillard-Goodwin, 
Miramar Hall, Rye-on-the-Sound, and, as it was ticked off 
in the hurrying dots and dashes, I read: 

“The note and emerald pendant have been locked in the 
bedroom coin-safe.”’ 

And it was, on the whole, merely to find out a little more 
about that enigmatic pendant and coin-safe that I was 
making my way into a house whose blank front had stood 
before me so uninviting, yet so challenging and alluring. 


i 

OW that I was inside, I found the house somewhat 

different from what I had expected. I stumbled from 
no elephant-limbed Mission lumber into gilded anachro- 
nisms of Louis-Quinze rooms. I found no nouveau-riche 
theatricalities of design and decoration. Instead, there 
was something about that blithely-solemn home that 
mysteriously appealed to me, from the eilectroliers of pale- 
tinted tulip-buds to its upholstered, automatic elevator 
with mother-of-pearl signal buttons. There was a discreet 
sense of luxury, of machinery subjugated to mood, of 
careless and light-hearted well-being, in its very silence and 
spaciousness, in its ample chairs and serviceable open fires, 


in its soft confusion of colors 
and unruffling inevitability 
of furniture arrangement. 

As far as I could see, 
nothing of importance had 
been packed away. I found 
no dispiriting striped tick- 


ing on the chair-backs. Neither the gas 
nor the electricity had been turned off. 
An open fire of hickory logs awaited a 
match in the library. Companionably- 
low bookshelves suggested evenings of 
quiet reading in the wide-armed leather 
lounging-chairs. Ona wide-topped 
buffet still stood decanters, a small 
humidor, a gold-banded liqueur flask. 

But it was the repose of the place that 
most appealed tome. It made my fever- 
ish and shiftless street life seem suddenly 
mean and foolish and squalid. Most 
people who are down, or have never 
been up, have their incongruous hanker- 
ings after grandeur, I suppose. But 
most people are satisfied to take their 
grandeur second-handed, by mooning 
over it in the pages of smart-set fiction. 
That canned variety had never appealed 
to me. I always wanted to get hip-deep 
into the real thing; as Dinney used to put 
it, I had to ‘‘take it hot off the griddle!” 

I looked about me meditatively. With 
the exercise of ordinary precaution, I 
felt, I could have many a pleasurable 
hour before me. The house might remain 
closed for a week, fora month, even. In 
the mean time, until the return of the 
woman of the sables, I would be able to 
come and go at my own sweet will. 

So I made my way up through the 
quiet rooms, looking casually, yet appre- 
ciatively, about me as I went. Every- 
thing on both the first and second floor seemed orderly and 
undisturbed, as I let my storage flashlight circle and play 
about the polished surfaces and the subdued colors and 
the unexpected recesses. There was nothing to dispel the 
all-pervading atmosphere of homelike comfort; it seemed 
to creep through the house like perfume through a garden. 

I ascended to the third floor almost reluctantly. It was 
made up, I judged, of what would be the main sleeping- 
rooms of the house. So it was somewhere here that the 
coin-safe would be found. 

I began my search methodically and with a singularly 
disengaged mind, opening the first door at the front end 
of the hall. I found myself in a woman’s boudoir. My 
pocket searchlight quickly showed it to be a truly fem- 
inine chamber, of pale rose and gold, with a Watteau box- 
couch and ivory-tinted rattan chairs. Between the two 
front windows stood a large pier-glass. On a slender- 
legged desk, of the same pale ivory shade, rested an 
electric reading-lamp. Beside it glimmered the burnished 
metal of a telephone transmitter. Not far from this, again, 
was a dressing-table glinting with a scattering of toilet 
articles in silver and cut glass. A subtle odor of cosmetic 
or perfumery of some sort pervaded the place. 

A second door, opposite the hall, opened into a bedroom, 
also of pale rose and gold. From the rear of this bedroom 
opened still two more doors. One led into what proved to 
be a white-tiled bathroom, the other into what appeared 
to be a small dressing-room. At the end of this narrow 
dressing-room I was confronted by yet another door. 

I turned the handle of this door carefully. It was un- 
locked, but it refused to swing back. My effort to open 
it, guarded as it was, brought what I took to be a heavy 
portiére down on my startled head. But it was not this 
falling portiére that left me suddenly rooted to the spot 
where I stood. For out of the darkness of that inner bed- 
room my ears were suddenly assailed by the loud sound 
of snoring. Some one was asleep in the bed before me. 
Then, as I stood there listening, I knew that I was hearing 
not the sound of one man’s snoring, but of two. 

That trumpeting and wheezing of contented slumber 
was unbroken; it rose through the darkness, rhythmical, 
dissonant, continuous, brutelike in its placidity. 

I quietly stooped and lifted the fallen portiére to one side. 
As I did so I discovered the thing at my feet to be not a 
curtain, but a heavy woolen blanket. Why it had shrouded 
that doorway I could not tell, but my sensations, as I took a 
step or two deeper into the room, could not have been much 
different had I been invading the lair of sleeping tigers. 

In fact, as I stood there, trying to pierce the darkness 
that surrounded me. something heavy and animal-like in 








Her Eyes Wide 
and Fixed with 
Some Sudden 


Terror 





the very atmosphere made mestillagain think of a tiger-lair. 
I could see nothing. Not aray of light showed in the room. 

I had my storage lantern with me, and one press of a 
thumb might have pricked the whole bubble of mystery. 
But only a fool would flash a light in 2 sleeping man’s face. 
Yet by some means or other I still had to find out who and 
what were those sleeping figures before me. The sheer, 
inexplicable puzzle of the situation seemed to increase 
the longer I stood there waiting and listening. 

It even prompted me to take a noiseless step or two 
forward, so that I stood almost at the foot of the bed from 
which purred and boomed out that enigmatic and im- 
moderate duet of sound. I began to sniff the odor of stale 
cigar smoke. Drifting after it came the unmistakable 
fumes of alcohol. I dropped down on my hands and knees, 
intending to craw] forward until I reached the side of the 
bed. As I did so my groping fingers came in contact with 
an empty wine bottle. It rolled and clicked against a 
second bottle, leaving me there, holding my breath, for 
a terrible moment or two of suspense. 

-A sound broke through the darkness, but it did not come 
from the sleepers in front of me. I swung about sharply, 
for in the pink-and-gold room I had just left I had heard 
the quick opening and closing of a door. A moment later 
came the click of an electric-light switch, and the blackness 
of the half-opened door behind me grew into a faintly 
luminous oblong. My retreat had been cut off. 


Mm 


Y FIRST rational and conscious movement was 

toward the door. I was on the point of promptly 
closing it, when my relieved ear caught the sound of a 
bell ring. That curt and hurried tinkle, I knew, came 
from the transmitter of the desk-telephone in the boudoir 
beyond the pink-and-gold bedroom. 

Then came a second or two of silence, and the hurried 
call for a number. It was a woman’s voice that spoke. 
The moment I heard that voice I knew it belonged to Mrs. 
Gaillard-Goodwin: to the mistress of the house into which 
I had forced my way. 

I crept to the end of the narrow dressing-room, and 
listened. The first few hurried words had escaped me, but 
as I stood there waiting I told myself that I was hearing 
quite enough. 

“*Yes, it’s the same safe we had the trouble with before, 
Mr. Kerwin,” the woman at the phone was saying. ‘‘ Yes, 
the coin-safe, the one you sent your man up about, two 
monthsago. But we don’t know the combination. 
: Yes, it’s urgent. . .« Two hours? 3 
Yes, I could wait. Oh, from Brooklyn! That’s 
different, isn’t it? Then couldn’t I get a lock- 
smith, or something, nearer here? An expert, 
just for that? Well, I’ll wait. If it’s 
that late, tell him to give four rings, so we’ll know. 

Yes, it really is too bad. ; Thank you. 
Good-night!”’ 

Before the last faint vibration of that ’phone bell had 

died away I had tested and weighed and decided on my 
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plan of action. To wait a reasonable length of time and 
then make my entrance as the safe expert from Brooklyn 
was out of the question. Anything I intended to do would 
have to be done before that particular expert sounded his 
four rings on the front-door electric bell. It would also 
have to be done, I felt, before the unknown sleepers in 
the room behind me had awakened. I no longer pondered 
who and what they were. All I knew was that they were 
asleep and that from the room where they lay some second 
door must lead to the hall without. 

I darted back through the door of the unlighted bedroom 
and closed it silently behind me. I would have locked it, 
but there was no key. The sleepers still snored there, 
uninterrupted, placid, indifferent. I felt blindly along 
the walls, in the darkness, carefully coasting each ob- 
structing piece of furniture, until my fingers came in 
contact with the soft folds of what I knew to be a silk 
comforter, hung flat against the side of the room. Under 
this comforter, strangely enough, I found the door. It 
refused to open as I turned the knob. But the key was 
still in the lock, and a guarded turn of the wrist permitted 
me to squeeze out to comparative freedom. I reached in 
for the key, on second thoughts, and locked the door from 
the outside. 

I could see the light from the open door of the woman’s 
boudoir fall across the front of the hallway. I still hada 
fighting chance, for that light implied the mistress of the 
house was still there. The open door further assured me 
that nothing had aroused her suspicion. 

I sped down the dark and silent stairs as quietly as 
possible. My first intention had been to go clear to the 
street door and there hurriedly sound the electric bell. 
But that, I saw, would be a waste of time, for any such 
ring would never be heard on the third floor of the house. 
So at the bottom of the second stairway I wheeled sud- 
denly about, and tramped noisily up to the third floor 
again. The light still shone from the open door across the 
front hallway. But no move or sound of interrogation 
came from within at my approach. This was disconcert- 
ing; but it was too late to draw back. 

“Is anything wrong here?” I demanded authoritatively 
even before I swung about into the square of the lighted 
room. 

But there was no answer to my question as I stood there 
in the doorway, accustoming my eyestotheglare of the light. 

But there, directly before me, I saw the woman, with 
her back to the huge pier-glass. One hand rested on the 
edge of her ivory desk, the other was pressed close against 
her panting breast. She was swaying back and forth, 
weakly, asshe stood there. Her lips were parted, foolishly ; 
her face was the color of paper. Her eyes, wide and fixed 
with some sudden terror, were gazing through the half- 
opened door toward the narrow dressing-room that opened 
into the bedroom still farther to the rear of the house. 
Through the momentary quietness, above the quick 
breathing of the woman, I could still hear the low and 
animal-like vibrato of the two sleepers. 

Involuntarily I circled about and looked in the direction 
of the woman’s fixed stare. Each door stood open, and I 
could see clear through to the room from which I had so 
recently escaped. That room, I saw as I peered into it, 
was now flooded with the bald white light of its electric 
lamps. 

‘“What’s wrong here?” I demanded, turning back to 
the room where she stood. She continued to sway back 
and forth in front of the pier-glass, without so much as 
looking at me. 

‘“Who are you?” her lips said indifferently, as she still 
faced the half-open door and the lighted room beyond it. 

“I found your street door left open. I thought there 
might be something amiss inside.” 

She turned slowly and looked at me as though she had 
just awakened out of a sleep. She struggled to draw 
herself together, with a futile little movement of her hand 
across her dazed brow. 

‘I’m a Holmes’ special officer,”’ I explained. ‘‘Do you 
want help? Is there anything wrong here?” 

‘‘There is!’’ she gasped, peering into the open door again. 

“But what?” I asked, taking out my Colt from its 
carefully padded hip pocket. 

“Look in that room!” she whispered faintly, sinking 
into one of the ivory-tinted chairs. 


Iv 
I TURNED and strode toward the open bedroom with a 
peremptory show of indifference. But my pulse was 
far from sluggish as I stopped in the doorway and peered 
inside. 

Before me lay the high-ceilinged room, tinted a pale 
blue, and now flooded with the clear white light of the 
electrics. On a massive brass bed that stood in the centre 
of the room sprawled two ludicrously-disheveled figures. 

Never before had I seen two figures more out of keeping 
with their surroundings. One man, unkempt, carrot- 
headed, cadaverous, lay partly wrapped in an eiderdown 
comfortable of brocaded satin. His great rough boots lay 
on the white sheet beside him. Protruding from the 
flowered satin folds that covered him showed one red 
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foot in a tattered woolen sock. And all the While by 
lolled and wheezed and slept there, blissfully Oblivioys 
of everything about him. 

Another more gigantic figure lay sprawled oyt 
beside him on the white mattress. One dark and ha: 
arm, thrown carelessly above his head, drooped ACTORS the 
burnished rods of the bedstead. His face was of a dul 
crimson hue. His gorilla-like wrists protruded from the 
red-silk sleeves of a dressing gown much too smal] for 
him. His great heaving and snoring body, crowned witha 
saturnine sort of placidity, stretched, uncouth and in. 
congruous, from the top to the bottom of the bed, coar. 
ened by the fine linen against which it stood out with the 
clearness of a cameo. There was something uns 
loathsome about the black stubble of his unshaved face, 
about the thick, loose-hung lips, now wide apart. 

Yet one close glance at that figure had shown me who 
and what it was. The sleeping hulk on the bed before me 
was “Scranton’’ Sammy, the one-time “‘gay cat” of the 
“Pennsy” yegg gang. The other sleeper, the carrot-headed 
figure, I could not place. But it took no second scrutiny 
to show me that I was face to face with a couple of the 
lightest-handed criminals outside of Sing Sing; and | 
was not without a passing sense of gratitude at the 
of having stumbled upon them in that comatose and help- 
less condition. 

My first reactionary feeling, as I let my gaze wander 
from the figures on the bed to the scene close about them, 
was almost one of humor. For the two intruding yegg, 
careless of consequences, had obviously been 
themselves on the good things which the house had offered, 
An empty decanter or two, bottle after bottle of vintage 
wine, the remnants of some potted meat, a box of sweet 
biscuits, an empty magnum of champagne, a jar of 
brandied peaches, plainly showed me how ample and 
irresponsible their orgy had been. The children of the open 
had been reveling in the long-dreamed-of luxuries of 
wealth. The temptations of that quiet and empty house 
had been too strong for them. They had fallen victims 
of sensation, even as I had done. The thought made me 
wince. The sensations of which I walked the slave were of 
a higher order than theirs, perhaps. Yet I knew they all 
led to the same end. [I looked still further about the 
room. The two windows at the back were blanketed, just 
asthe two doors had been. Evenas I puzzled overthemys- 
tery of this, my eye fell on the key to the whole enigma. 

A square, fumed-oak cabinet, ornamented with roughly- 
cut brass hinges, stood in the southeast corner of the room. 
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It was surmounted by what appeared to be a writing-desk, 
with small oak drawers and pigeonholes. It was, I saw, an 
inly piece of furniture, designed to hide away, when 
oak doors across its face were closed, a low-grade 
house-safe in a lower-grade effort at ornamentation. 
Its doors, however, were not closed at the present mo- 
ment. One heavy brass hinge, in fact, had been wrenched 
in forcing them open. I began to understand the 


pone of the blanketed doors and windows. It was a 
quiet prelude, as a rule, to a noisy entertainment with 


which I was more or less familiar. 

The face of the joint around the inner steel door of the 
safe had been carefully filled with putty, with the exception 
of one small space at the bottom and another at the top. 
On a level with the lower space that had been Jeft unsealed 
had been puttied a piece of window-glass, a few inches 
square. On this still lay a scattering of some finely- 
powdered explosive. In front of the safe my eyes fell on a 
small air-pump, with a rubber suction-disk attached to it. 
Near by lay what I knew to be a fuse and ‘‘timer.”’ 

The situation grew still clearer to me. The two prowling 

had made note of the fact that the house was a 
deserted one. They had broken in, presumably by way of 
the roof, had discovered 
the safe, and had begun 


I looked toward the closed door that led into the blue 
room. 

‘“‘T mean that the men in that room are two of the most 
audacious and most ruthless criminals in all New York!” 

‘‘Oh!” she said, under her breath. She made it almost 
a moan. 

‘“We are safe enough for a little while,’ I assured her. 
“‘But first you must explain things to me. Is this house 
empty? I mean, where are your servants?” 

‘‘Quite empty,” she answered. ‘The servants are all 
at Rye. The house had been closed.” 

‘‘Then you came here to-night by the merest accident?” 
I asked. 

“I came unexpectedly,’”’ she answered. 

‘Why, please?’”’ I demanded. 

The faintest tinge of color showed in the pale oval of 
her cheeks. 

‘It’s a not unnatural prerogative, is it, to come into 
one’s own house?” she replied. I realized the rebuke, and 
that she was shrinking away from me as | stood over her, 
that our voices might not carry beyond the room. 

The woman did not appreciate her actual predicament. 
A touch of a bell, or a word to a footman, had always 





their campaign of attack. 
Knowing it would be safe 
to detonate their explosive 
only in the dead of the 
night, they had whiled 
away theirtime bya further 
inspection of the house. 
Thus waiting and lounging 
about, they had surren- 
dered to the sirenic call of 
the wine-cellar, had eaten 
and drunk their fill, and, 
with the sang-froid of in- 
toxication, had gone calmly 
and blissfully to bed in the 
very room where they had 
laid their mine. Even as I 
looked back at them, there 
seemed something sym- 
bolic in their brutelike 
slumber, something typical 
and tragic in their lack of 
comprehension while 
strange and momentous 
currents were stirring about 
them. 

They were not fitted for 
thepaths of pureadventure 
they had elected to follow. 
They made my mind flash 
back, even in that moment 
of hurried inspection, to 
poor old Dinney, my one- 
time pal. Dinney, after his 
haul from a St. Louis 
bridge-builder’s house, had 
ached to adorn himself in 
that unhappy gentleman’s 
dress suit. He surrendered 
to this hunger for gentility, 
at last—and went to a 
vaudeville matinée, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, in all his glory of white shirt- 
front. That innocent vanity had cost Dinney ten months 
of his freedom, through coming face to face with an officer 
who knew more of social procedure than did poor Dinney 
himself. 

I was brought back to the crisis before me, at a bound, 
by a metallic click, followed by the sudden tinkle of the 
telephone bell, in the room behind me. It was too late 
now, I knew, for any outside interference. 

Switching off the lights, I swung the door of the blue 
room shut, and darted back to where the woman sat at her 
Ivory desk, with the receiver in her hand. 

I was just in time. I noticed that she had grown more 
self-possessed, that she now had more control of herself. 
There was an air of sudden determination in her glance, as 
I almost flung myself between her and the ’phone. 

“What is that for?” I whispered hurriedly. 

“I’m telephoning for the police, for help!” was her 
answer. 

“But what can the police do?” 

“Do? They ean protect me from those brutes!” she 
cried out. I held up a warning finger, for silence. Then I 
took the receiver from her hand and hung it on the hook. 

She sat there, watching me, without speaking, while I 
muffled the call-bell in the palm of my hand, and con- 
Unued to do so until Central, exasperated, grew tired of 
Tinging.. 

“I am here to protect you!” I warned her. “And 
whatever is done will have to be done most carefully!” 
Her terror of the situation seemed about to return to her. 
“What do you mean?” 
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ome faint shadow of passing embarrassment, crept over 
er. 

“I think I can explain that!” I told her. 

Her lips framed an almost inarticulate ‘‘Why?” 

The step was a bold one, but I had blocked out my line 
of advance and had to follow it: 

‘Because the same purpose that brought those two 
yeggmen into this house also brought you here!” 


Vv 

KNEW the shot had struck home, the moment it had 

been delivered. The woman drew back in her chair, 
wide-eyed and gasping. It was not anger and denial I saw 
on her face. It was more wonder and bewilderment. 

“You don’t know what you say!” she murmured, 
steadying herself and studying my face. The incongruous 
consciousness that she was a very beautiful woman, even 
through her pallor and lines of fatigue, took possession of 
me as I sat peering back into her immobile and rebellious 
eyes. She was beginning to be a little afraid of me after all. 

‘Those men are thieves—are criminals!” she began. 

‘Precisely,’ I interrupted. ‘‘They are criminals who 
took their lives in their hands the moment they broke into 
this house! And for that 
very reason they would put 
a bullet through you or me, 














I Motioned for the Woman to Give Me Her Bulldog Gun 


brought her orderly service, on the one hand, or adequate 
protection, on the other. For once in her career she was 
facing life without its veneer. She was finding herself 
engulfed in certain primordial conditions where her code 
would always go unrecognized and unknown. 

She started to rise from her chair, half impatiently. 
But I forced her back into it. My movement of authority 
seemed to irritate her even beyond the bounds of pre- 
caution. 

‘“What are you doing here?” she cried out imperiously. 

Again I held up a warning finger for silence. 

‘First, let me explain something to you. Do you 
understand why two men are in that particular room of 
your house?” 

“‘No,”’ she answered, watching me narrowly. 

‘*Then let me make it clear to you. As you know, there 
is a coin-safe in that room, hidden away in some sort of 
oak cabinet. They have forced that cabinet open, and 
sealed the safe door up with putty. Then they have 
applied an air-pump to the upper crack, to exhaust the 
pressure on the inside of the safe. They left a small crack 
in the bottom, and as the air rushed in it carried enough 
finely-powdered potassium picrate to blow that safe door 
to smithereens at the touch of a match!” 

“But ” she began. I stopped her with a movement 
of the hand. 

‘“They have made everything ready. But they knew an 
explosion would not be safe, until midnight at least. That 
explains why they are still there!” 

“But what could they want from that coin-safe?” she 
asked uneasily. Some momentary restraint of manner, 








if we stood between ther 
and their safety, as quick 
as they’d put their hands 
into a cash-box!”’ 

Still again she was study- 
ing my face narrowly, in- 
tently. She was pondering, 
apparently, just how much 
I knew of her life and move- 
ments. I was beginning to 
feel we were both doing a 
great deal of foolish beating 
about the bush. And 
time, I knew, was flying. 

‘* Listen to me,”’ I said, 
with a decisiveness of tone 
that held her attention, 
even against her will. 
‘“*You know, and I know, 
that in the coin-safe in that 
next room is locked a note 
and an emerald pendant!” 

A gasp broke from her 
lips involuntarily. 

“We also know,” I con- 
tinued evenly, ‘‘that it ‘is 
vital to your happiness and 
peace of mind (let’s put it) 
that this note and this em- 
erald pendant should fall 
into your’ hands, and into 
no one else’s!” 

She started up from her 
chair, with a movement 
toward the blue room. 

‘*You know these men!” 
she cried with sudden con- 
viction. I felt like gagging 
her on the spot. 

“‘Madam, lower your 
voice,” I warned her in a 
whisper, ‘‘or even / can’t get you out of this mess!” 

I motioned her back to her chair. 

‘*We’ve no time for nonsense like this. As an officer, I 
know these men are yeggmen, and I know what they 
stand for! They’ve started to break into your husband’s 
coin-safe. In that safe are certain things for which you 
yourself came to this house to-night, alone!” 

**Why should you think that ?”’ she parried combatively 

“I don’t think it—I know it!” was my answer. 

Again she rose from her chair. 

‘‘Then that safe is open! It’s been broken into al- 
ready!”’ she flung out at me defiantly. 

My only answer was to lead her te the closed door 
quietly. There, after listening for a moment or two, I 
turned the knob and switched on the lights. 

The two loutish figures still snored there sprawled out 
on the white bed. They did not make an attractive 
picture. What suddenly disconcerted me was the dis- 
covery that one figure had turned in its sleep since I had 
last seen it. At any moment, now, I might have other 
forces to deal with. 

The woman’s eyes swept the room, slowly, dazedly, 
shrinkingly, from the litter of empty bottles to the draped 
windows, from the brutal faces to the coin-safe in the 
corner. It was at the safe she looked longest. Then I 
motioned for her to go, and quietly turned off the lights. 
I also withdrew the key from the inside of the door, as we 
retreated, and locked it after me. 

Once back in the room of pink and gold, we stood con- 
fronting each other for a moment of unbroken silence 
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LIMITING OPPORTUNITY 


The Man Who Wants to be a Merchant 


By JAS. H. COLLINS 


OW, how about the young man 

N starting in life to-day, who feels 
that he has within himself the mak- 

ings of a prosperous merchant? What 
changes have been wrought in retail con- 
ditions since Wanamaker and Marshall 
Field began? How large will the trusts loom on his horizon? 

Fifty years ago it made little odds where the path of 
glory led. 

Where it began was in a country store, and the neophyte 
matriculated by sweeping out the place and washing the 
windows. Mr. Rogers started there to be an oil king. 
Rockefeller started in a commission store. Men like Wan- 
amaker and Field became clerks and stayed in the retail 
line, and even General Grant’s real career dates back to 
his clerkship in Galena. It seems rather curious to find so 
much ability coming up from the retail store, until one 
goes back and looks carefully. Then it becomes apparent 
that, at that time, there wasn’t any other place to start, 
unless one wanted to be a farmer. 

To-day the young man who is not especially attracted 
by the retail career can find a number of other entrance- 
points to Life. 

How about the youngster who really wants to be a mer- 
chant—who is willing to begin by sweeping out, if neces- 
sary —who would keep his shop in the hope that it will 
keep him? 

In previous papers it was shown that the trusts have, if 
anything, immeasurably increased the number of salaried 
places and the amount of salary. It was shown, too, that, 
perhaps, the independent manufacturer has fair oppor- 
tunities to hold his own,.even against a trust. 

In the retail trade of this country there have undoubt- 
edly been more radical changes brought about the past 
quarter-century than in either of these other fields. The 
trusts themselves, as manufacturers or controllers of man- 
ufactured goods, may not bear so heavily upon the retailer 
as has been asserted. Many of them need him in their 
plans, just as they need the able salaried man. Other 
forces, however, are revolutionizing retail conditions. If 
one applies this loose word ‘‘trust’’ to everything that 
makes for concentration, large-scale distribution, narrow- 
ing of profits, etc., then some of these forces may be classed 
as trust activities. But other conditions are far outside, 
even, of this wide classification. 


The Foes of the Retail Merchant 


HE retail merchant is certainly facing some ugly facts. 

First, there are pseudo-trust influences, three in num- 
ber: the department store, the mail-order house, and 
the chain of stores operated by one management. The 
latter is either a department store spread out over a whole 
city, with its economies in buying, or a system of shops 
scattered over the whole country that carries one line of 
goods direct from manufacturer to consumer, also with 
resultant economies. A. T. Stewart did a gross business 
of sixty-five million dollars a year, but a large portion of 
this was wholesale. In Chicago to-day are two mail-order 
concerns, whose business is of a retail nature, competing 
with retail merchants, and each of them does nearly as 
much business as did Stewart in both his wholesale and 
retail establishments. 
All these changes in 
retail trade are based 
on natural conditions 
—the growth of popu- 
lation in cities, the 
perfection of mail and 
freight service, the in- 
crease in publications, 
the nationalization of 
demand. 

The retailer is also a 
buffer between manu- 
facturer and consumer. 
One trims his profit to 
meet competition in 
production, while the 
other trims it because 
the cost of living has 
advanced. 

He is even up against 
what some believe to 
be the greatest Ameri- 
can problem—the 
servant question. 
Thousands of small 
shops in the large cities 
would have no clerks 
at all did not the 





Smal! Shopkeeping has Drifted Largely 
into the Hands of the Thrifty German 
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How Thousands of Retail Merchants Make 
Their Business Start 


proprietors rear theirown. Small shopkeeping has drifted 
largely into the hands of the thrifty German and Jew, who 
put their wives, sons and daughters behind the counter. 

The old-type retailer, too, works harder for his money 
than anybody else nowadays. The grocer, druggist, 
butcher and baker are on deck sixteen hours a day, and 
not all of them have Sundays for recreation. Ask the 
average mechanic to do two days’ work between sunrise 
and midnight, and see what would happen. 

Whether there is as much profit to-day in a modest 
retail business as a generation ago is rather a complex 
question. Thousands of small merchants still amass com- 
fortable competences in trade. They may not make as 
much proportionate to the increase in cost of living. 
Their rewards appear small beside those of manufacturers, 
and even of salaried men. But they are often men who 
have risen from the ranks of wage-earners, and might not 
have done as well in other fields. 

For the young fellow who has genuine retail ability there 
are unquestionably larger opportunities than ever before. 
He must look for them in new places, however. Under 
some circumstances his most attractive field may lie in a 
salary with a great merchandising organization. Under 
others he may build up a far-reaching organization of his 
own. As the proprietor of a single retail business he may, 
by unusual ability, earn a satisfactory profit. And it is 
held by most persons in the wholesale and manufacturing 
trades that there is still room for a moderate success where 
a man of only average ability enters retailing. 

Perhaps the best way to crystallize this matter is to 
draw pictures of two typical retailers—the man of average 
ability and the man of unusual ability. 


Profits of the Small Business Haven't Grown 


HERE are about two thousand retail druggists in 
Greater New York. Their average profit must be very 
low—five thousand dollars a year would doubtless be too 
liberal a maximum for all of them, or for any retail line. 
Much of theretail trade of every city is mere pushcart traffic. 
Yet some of these dealers, by only fair ability, manage to 
clear from five thousand dollars to eight thousand dollars 
a year, and a few of the exceptionally able ones from 
ten thousand dollars upward. The list of those who 
make fifteen thousand dollars, however, would probably 
be counted in dozens of establishments in each trade, and 
those, as a rule, in the centre of the city, where they begin 
to take on the character of the department store. 

Our typical druggist of average ability was an elderly 
German, who had kept a shop in the lower part of Man- 
hattan Island for forty years and more. We have figures 
of his gross turnover for a period about twenty years ago, 
before the department store became a force. He was back 
in what is now assumed to have been a golden era of retail- 
ing. Yet his daily sales did not greatly exceed twenty 
dollars gross, counting Sundays, and thirty dollars was an 
uncommon day’s business. The gross annual turnover 
did not reach ten thousand dollars, and profits were not 
much over thirty-five hundred dollars. 
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This druggist did a trade that jg stil 
done to-day in every city, and which Will 
probably continue to be practicable fy 
many years to come—a small neighbgp. 
hood trade. Prescriptions, medicines and 
toilet goods made up the bulk of it, His 
shop had become a landmark and gossiping place, He 
was content, did not think of advertising, had not 
abreast of demand, was not a shrewd buyer. Part of his 
profits each year were on the shelves in stock, some of 
it unsalable. He took what trade gravitated to him, and 
had fallen into comfortable habits of building a fire each 
morning, taking an observation on the weather, and wop. 
dering how the next election would go. 

About twenty years ago this old-time druggist hired 
boy. He was rather an extraordinary boy for three dollars 
a week—quick, observant, interested. He saw a customer 
before the customer saw him, and waited on him ing way 
that made friends. He took pride in the appearance of 
stock, and put circulars in packages, and brought so much 
initiative into this passive business that eventually the 
old druggist sent him to take a course in pharmacy, The 
boy won highest honors in a class of seventy-one, and 
came back, not a pharmacist, but a chemist. Then the 
proprietor took him in as junior partner, and by and by, 
when he died, the business passed to the younger man, 


Side Lines of the Drug-Store 


i ie latter has since developed this neighborhood store 
in a way that makes it unique. First, on the mercan- 
tile side, he has put in a fine stock of druggists’ sundries 
and knickknacks—goods upon which the druggist of un- 
usual ability, with a central location, often builds an 
enormous trade, his prescription department becoming a 
mere accessory. This man’s development, however, has 
been along legitimate pharmaceutical lines. He has ton- 
nections in London, Leipzig and Munich, and imports new 
medicinal agents before they are described in the American 
medical press, so that a doctor prescribing one of them 
before it becomes staple will send to him. He has an 
analytical, chemical and X-ray laboratory to aid physi- 
cians in diagnosis, and an all-night service for emergency 
cases, delivering oxygen’ and sterilizing solutions. His 
stock of surgical and dental instruments draws profes- 
sional trade from all parts of the city, and he does a great 
deal of compounding for hospitals and infirmaries. On 
top of this, he has become a manufacturer of proprietary 
remedies. Altogether, his staff runs to thirty people. 

Now, measuring this retailer’s success strictly in terms 
of money, and comparing his profits with what other men 
of far less retail ability make, it does not seem adequate. 
With remarkable skill in business management, added to 
scientific knowledge, he has developed a neighborhood 
store to its utmost limit. Yet probably in no year have 
his profits, apart from his manufacturing activity, been 
twenty thousand dollars, and perhaps they do not average 
fifteen thousand dollars. His activity is bound withina 
hard shell of the natural limitations of the kind of business 
he is in. He is happy and satisfied, and will retire one of 
these days with a snug fortune. But still, measured in 
terms of dollars, other men of the same ability are getting 
more for their work in retail trade. 

One of the large Sixth Avenue department stores in 
New York was built up on its millinery department —as 
a good many similar 
stores have been built 
in other cities. Taste 
and reasonable prices 
in millinery make a 
magnet that draws 
trade to fifty other 
departments. 

The millinery buyer 
in this store receives 
a salary of twenty 
thousand dollars a 
year, it is said—not 
an unusual one for a 
department-store 
buyer of exceptional 
ability, for a few well- 
known buyers receive 
thirty thousand dol- 
lars. This man runs 
a department that 
does a gross business 
of one million dollars 
a year—the largest 
in the country, per- 
haps. He pays no 


The Neophyte Matriculated by 
Sweeping Out the Place 
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nt, no taxes, no insurance, takes no risk. An error of a 
re thousand dollars in buying might put our energetic 
etre into bankruptcy. An error of fifty thousand 
dollars with the millinery man would mean nothing seri- 
ous, for the store would move the goods by a little activity 
and price-cutting, and make good any loss a few months 
later. There are hundreds of buyers for the great depart- 
ment stores Who receive salaries of ten thousand dollars to 
fifteen thousand dollars, and from that on downward'the 

itions increase in number, until we find many paying 
twenty-five dollars a week into which exceptionally bright 
clerks are stepping every day. 

Here is one great channel for the young man with retail 
ability. , E 

As the youngster who seeks a salaried place in a manu- 
facturing company, or means to be a manufacturer him- 
gelf, must learn to sell goods, so the neophyte possessed 
with the ambition to become a merchant must learn to buy. 

Let us look at this department-store business a moment, 
and find out where it began, and how it is conducted 
to-day, and what it seems 
destined to become in the 
future. 

The department store grew 
out of the old dry-goods 
store. It is very new as yet. 
The greatest growth has come 
inthe past decade. Tenyears 
ago the departmental business 
of New York was perhaps not 
one-quarter that of to-day. 
The old-time dry-goods store 
of thirty years ago handled a 
few lines of textiles, and had 
but two busy seasons—spring 
and fall. In between times 
there was stagnation, reduc- 
tion of expenses, dismissal of 
clerks. It was the need for 
keeping busy every month in 
the year, and the necessity 
for keeping a clerical force 
intact that led to the addition 
of other departments. New 
lines were superimposed on 
the dry-goods trade, and a 
cycle of business built up, 
by advertising and special 
sales, that keeps a great store 
active the whole year. 





An Elderly German, Who Had 
Kept a Shop in the Lower 
Part of Manhattan Island 
for Forty Years and More 


The best season is that around the Christmas holidays. 
January is made a good month by extraordinary bargains 
in housefurnishings and staple white goods. There is no 
reason on earth why people should buy such goods in 
January, but department-store activity has made it a 
great mercantile event of the year. February, dullest of 
all months except August in the old days, is a time for 
pushing goods that lie dormant at other seasons—silver- 
ware, leather goods, floor coverings. Then the spring 
trade comes along, running until June, and another season 
of forced selling occurs in the dog-days. August is the 
month of relaxation, when employees take vacations. 
Then follows the fali trade, and this leads again into 
holiday business. 

This cycle of selling keeps busy at all times a force of 
trained clerks. The small retailer cannot keep clerks em- 
ployed all the year, nor get extra ones in busy months. 
The department store’s cycle has, in a measure, solved 
this labor question. In winter the fur and cloak depart- 
ment occupies one-fourth an entire floor, and is manned 
with picked clerks. The fur buyer is charged so much per 
foot for floor space, and so much for each clerk. As spring 
comes on, his department begins to shrink. The summer- 
waist department begins to encroach upon him, and his 
clerks are transferred one by one to other departments. 
In the middle of summer his department is a mere sitting- 
room, with one or two clerks to carry. Clerks are shifted 
from section to section for special sales, and made a charge 
on the buyer who needs them, perhaps for only a day. 

Based on such economic principies, the department store 
has grown until there are now many establishments that 
do a gross business of ten million dollars to fifteen million 
dollars yearly. Cities of 40,000 population support such 
stores. There are five hundred with capital of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to two million dollars each, one thousand 
more dry-goods stores with thirty thousand dollars to 
five hundred thousand dollars capital, and ten thousand 
others, smaller still, with ten thousand dollars average 
capital. Their yearly gross turnover is estimated at five 
times their capital. Old trade has been diverted, but the 
chief effect has been stimulation of new business. They 
influence manufacturing, merchandising and all activity. 
One remarkable efiect is shown in our newspapers. 
Growth of afternoon and Sunday papers is based upon 
their advertising patronage. A conservative estimate 
gives thirty-five thousand dollars as the annual adver- 
tising expenditure of twenty department stores in New 
York and Brooklyn. The newspaper publisher now 
delivers his afternoon and Sunday paper to readers below 
cost, taking his profit from department-store advertising. 
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The all-important man in these huge retail organiza- 
tions is the buyer. He it is who ransacks the world’s mar- 
kets for attractive goods, and who studies demand, the 
weather, the changing seasons and flitting fashions, the 
needs 2nd whims of the purchasing public. A small re- 
tailer often buys several different lines of goods. He must 
usually buy at home. He has small capital, a small mar- 
gin for errors, a small outlet. The department-store buyer, 
however, specializes on a single line, and can go abroad if 
necessary. He has enormous purchasing power, and an 
outlet that permits him to take reasonable risks. 

Buying goods is as much a matter of human nature 
as selling, but, instead of studying a few customers, the 
buyer studies people in the mass. It has been said that a 
knowledge of retail human nature is the key to business 
success in any line where public taste must regulate one’s 
operations. The failure of almost any unsuccessful retail 
business is frequently traced to poor judgment in buying, 
while shrewd gauging of the public taste often carries a 
business into success despite lack of capital. Many ele- 
ments enter into the equipment of the buyer who rises to 
a position at twenty thousand dollars—the output cf 
merchandise is to-day 
so vast and varied that 
even a little news in- 
stinct is needed. But 
the careers of most 
buyers, traced back to 
beginnings, are found 
to be laid on a knowl- 
edge of goods and the 
public gained in selling 
behind the counter. 

The logical place to 
begin in this field is as 
aclerk. There isa wide- 
spread notion that 
department-store 
clerks are a poorly- 
paid, sapless species of 
humanity. But it is 
not borne out by fact. 
Under conditions in 
the old dry-goods 
stores, promotion often 
went by favoritism, as 
it does still in the 
English “living in”’ sys- 
tem. But few classes 

(Continued on Page 25) 





In the Shadow of This Store are 
Prosperous Haberdashers 


THE COUNTESS DIANE 


PART IV 

HE blatant clamoring of 
7 the horn ceased suddenly, 

and it seemed to the men 
listening outside as if the very abruptness of its stop was 
the signal for every dog in the neighborhood to carry on 
the melancholy refrain. A deep-throated roar from the 
kitchen of the inn led the chorus, and this was followed 
by a sniffing and growling within which caused Deane 
to tighten his grip on the spanner. 

All at once the horn recommenced with greater violence 
and wilder variations. Deane raised his spanner and thun- 
dered on the door, as if to beat it in. 

“Ouvrez! Quvrez la!” he bellowed. 

Again the horn ceased. There was a scuffling about 
inside and the muttering of several voices, followed by the 
clattering of sabots and the clinking of glass. 

“Smash it in!”’ muttered Mr. Smalley. Deane was about 
to comply when there was the sound of a bolt shot and a 
rattle of the latch. The door opened about a foot and a 
villainous face beneath 2 shock head of hair appeared in 
the aperture. 


“Dites done! Is this the way you keep your inn—lock- 


ing out your patrons?”’ demanded Deane angrily. ‘Open 
the door.” 

The man, a heavy, loutish fellow, smooth-shaven, like 
all Breton peasants, and with the flat, Bigouden features 
suggestive of his strange, Mongolian ancestry, muttered 
some excuse and threw open the door. The dog, a big, 
woolly, bobtailed sheep-herder, stood at his heels growling 
for a moment, then made a dash for the yard, where it 
circled with barking howls. 

Across the room two men, who appeared to be ouvriers, 
Were sitting on a bench smoking, and a greasy-looking 
individual with a hooked nose and pointed beard, who 
from his cap and apron was evidently the chef, stirred a 
pot, watching the two from the corners of his eyes. 

As Deane with Smalley at his elbow entered the room 
he glanced quickly about, taking in the strategic features 
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of the situation. Through an open door which led to a 
buvette in the front of the inn he caught a glimpse of several 
rough-looking men, apparently patrons of the place. One 
or two glanced furtively in his direction, but most pre- 
served a sullen and watchful silence. 

The artist stepped to this door, shut and bolted it. He 
turned to the man who had let them in. 

“Now, my good fellow,’’ said he, “bring out that girl, 
and bring her out quickly!” 

‘‘What is that you say, M’sieu’?’’ answered the fellow 
sullenly. 

Deane stepped toward him and the man, apparently not 
liking the expression in the eyes of the artist, backed a 
step and stood with his hulking shoulders against the wall. 

‘“‘Watch for a kick, Archie!’’ said Smalley, in English. 

“T am watching,” said Deane. ‘‘ You keep tabs on the 
rest of the outfit. I don’t intend to lose any time over this 
job!” 

He stepped directly in front of the innkeeper, the heavy 
spanner in his left hand and his right clenched. 

“T say,” he repeated, ‘“‘that you are to bring out that 
peasant girl whom you have hidden somewhere, and bring 
her out at once!” 

“T do not know what you are talking about,” growled 
the fellow. 

‘Look out for trouble, Sam!” said Deane, without tak- 
ing his watchful eyes from the man. ‘‘ Use your fists if you 
can; don’t use the spanner unless you have to.” 

“Go ahead, my boy,” replied Mr. Smalley cheerfully. 
‘I see nothing here which will need the spanner.” 

“For the last time,’’ said Deane, stepping directly in 
front of the muttering innkeeper, ‘‘I tell you to get the 
girl. Are you going to do it?” 

“I do not know of what you are talking,’”’ mumbled the 
man. 


The quick eye of the artist 
caught the sly shifting of the 
fellow’s bulk to one foot, and 
warned him of what was coming—la savate—the terrible, 
lashing kick, which is less a kick than a swinging blow with 
the foot. But the man was standing too close to the wail 
to deliver it, and as he moved forward Deane drove the end 
of the spanner into the pit of his stomach. He doubled up 
and dropped to the floor, for the moment hors de combat. 

**Look out!’ cried Mr. Smalley, and Deane whirled in 
his tracks just in time to dodge a heavy iron pot hurled at 
him by the cook. Before the fellow could lay hand on 
another missile Smalley had leaped upon him and dealt 
him a blow between the eyes which quite destroyed all of 
the fight that was left in him. Down he went across a 
bench, from which he slipped and rolled upon the floor, 
holding his face in his hands. 

The two men who had been sitting upon the settle had 
risen to their feet, but either through fear or bewilderment 
had taken no part in the scrimmage. 

*‘Do you two belong to this inn?”’ 
one of them. 

**No, M’sieu’. 
eau-de-vie.”’ 

‘*How long have you been here?” 

‘‘We have but just arrived, M’sieu’.”’ 

“Do you know anything about a peasant girl who has 
been made a prisoner here?” 

The two faces became wooden in their utter lack of 
expression. 

““No, M’sieu’, we do not know anything about it.” 

Deane stared at them for an instant, then pointed to 
the door. 

‘“‘Go,”’ said he, ‘‘if you do not want to be arrested! The 
gendarmes are coming.” 

The word ‘‘gendarmes”’ had its usual magical effect. 
The two men shambled quickly to the door and went out. 
Deane shut the door behind them and bolted it. 


demanded Deane of 


We stopped but for a pipe and a glass of 
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The cook was still sitting on the floor, nursing his face. 
The innkeeper had clambered to his feet again and was 
standing half-crouched, his palms against the wall, glaring 
at the artist, upon’‘whom he was prevented from rushing 
only by the heavy weapon in the young man’s hand. 

““Now then, animal,” said Deane, ‘‘will you take us to 
the girl, or do you want a little more from the same bottle? 
Vite!” 

“T tell you that there is no girl here. I shall make you 
pay for this! You have come into my house by force and 
beaten me and ——”’ 

“Shut your mouth!” 
in front of the man. 

“Sam,” said he, without looking around, ‘‘shove the 
poker into the fire.”’ 

Smalley gasped. ‘‘What?” he cried. ‘‘The poker 


Deane planted himself squarely 


“Yes, the poker! Heat it up!” 

“But you can’t torture the scoundrel, Archie 

‘Will you heat up that poker, or must I? Do you realize 
that the Countess is somewhere in this dive? You don’t 
understand; the Prince has nothing to do with this. It 
is a different matter. This devil has the girl locked up 
somewhere, but he is afraid 
to admit it now, because 
it’s a case of deportation 
or—the guillotine!” 

Smalley’s face blanched. 
Without a word he walked 
to the hearth and shoved 
the poker into the coals. 

“Tf either of you moves,” 
said Deane in a low voice, 
‘‘we will beat your head 
in!’ He glanced at the 
cook, whose beady eyes 
were glittering as if he were 
planning some mischief. 

“Throw that cook out, 
Sam,” said Deane. ‘“‘We 
don’t need him, and he 
looks as if he were going to 
make 2 break of some sort.” 

“But suppose he gives 
the alarm?” 

“No danger! All he 
wants is to get away. Be- 
sides, hot iron will open 
this dog’s lips quicker if he 
is alone!” 

“But you don’t really 
mean to use that poker 








Deane’s face set grimly. 
“T mean to have the 
Countess out of here, and 
that mighty quick! My 
Heavens, man!” he cried 
frenziedly, ‘‘it may be too 
late now. Hurry; chuck 
out that cursed cook!” 

Smalley stepped to the 
door and threw it open. 
There was nobody in sight. 

**Allez!”’ he said to the 
cook. The man stared, 
then scrambled to his 
feet and scurried out. 

“See if there is anybody in the buvette,’’ said Deane. 
His friend unbolted the door and looked into the room. 
it was empty. 

‘“You see?” said Deane. ‘They all know that there has 
been some funny business, and they have all cleared out. 
I will bet that there is not a soul in the house. Did you 
notice that there were no women about the place? That 
always looks significant. Give me the poker!” 

Smalley stepped to the hearth and drew the poker from 
where he had laid it among the coals. As he did so the 
innkeeper spoke. 

‘*T will take you to the girl, M’sieu’, if you will let me go 
free,” he whined; ‘‘if you will not give me to the gen- 
darmes.”’ 

“I will promise nothing,” said Deane, ‘but you will 
take me to the girl, or you will never leave this room alive!” 
He reached for the poker. 

‘* Tiens!”’ snarled the man, shrinking back. ‘I will take 
you to the girl.” 

‘“Where is she?” 

“In the cellar. If Monsieu’ will light the lamp ——” 

Smalley took a lamp from the table and lighted it. 

“Give me the lamp,” said Deane, ‘‘and you walk close 
behind this brute, and if he makes a shifty move smash 
him. Look out for tricks!’”” He turned to the innkeeper. 
“Go on! Lead the way!” 

The man walked unsteadily through the buvette, then, 
opening a door, led them down a long, dark passageway. 
Half-way to the other end a flight of low, stone steps de- 
scended between two walls of rough masonry and at the 
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bottom stopped before a damp, fungus-covered door which 
was apparently as old as the building itself. 

Led by the innkeeper they descended the steps. Deane 
observed, without remarking its significance, that the door 
was not bolted, but simply on the latch. The innkeeper 
threw it open and they looked into a black void which 
reeked of mould and the pungent odor of sour wine. 

‘“‘Listen!’”’ whispered Smalley. 

From somewhere in the solid darkness there came a faint 
sound of sobbing, apparently from behind thick walls. 

“‘Countess!”’ called Deane. ‘‘Countess—where are 
you?” 

There was an instant of silence, then a muffled voice 
came in answer. 

‘“Here—here—oh, I knew that you would come!”” The 
sobbing broke out afresh, but this time with a different note. 

“Go on!” cried Deane harshly. ‘‘Countess,” he cried, 
“are you hurt?” 

‘‘No—no, only very frightened!”’ 

“Hurry!” said Deane to the innkeeper, who was stum- 
bling on ahead. 

The man led the way through a sort of winding lane 
between casks and barrels and what appeared to be bins 
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There was the sound of a scuffle, then the clean ; 
of heavy blows, followed by a smothered cry of pain, 

his elbow Deane heard some one groping and stumbj 
and muttering in patois. He stepped back warily, then 
pulled out his match-box and was about to strike g | 
when a flame shot up close at hand, followed by a vivid 
blaze. The shattered lamp had ignited some inflammable 
rubbish, which flared up fiercely. 

The first thing to meet Deane’s eyes, blinded by the 
light, was the face of his friend, who was lying acrogg the 
body of the innkeeper; the second was a burly fellow who 
rushed at him head down. Deane sprang aside and struck 
out with his fist. The man went down and the arti 
without waiting to see what was coming next, leaped to 
the door behind which the Countess was imprisoned ang 
threw out the bar. As he did so something came fiyj 
from the darkness and crashed against his forehead. Thy 
shock staggered him, but he was able to recover himself 
enough to fling open the door. 

By this time one corner of the cellar was a mass of geeth. 
ing flame, and the foul air was filled with pungent fumes, 
Deane wiped his eyes, which were obscured by some smart. 
ing substance, and, catching a glimpse of the Counteg 
standing in the brilliant light 
drew her toward him. Smal. 














“I Do Not Know of What You are Talking,’” Mumbled the Man 


containing odds and ends of ancient rubbish. By the dim 
light of the lantern it seemed as if the refuse accumulated 
in the cellar dated back as far as the building above it, 
and in one corner Deane caught a glimpse of an old Sedan- 
chair with its musty trappings still attached. Suddenly 
their guide said something in patois. 

“Keep quiet!” said Smalley, who was directly behind 
the man. ‘‘There is somebody over behind those casks, 
Archie,” he added in English. ‘‘ Look out for a rush.” 

“If that fellow makes the slightest move,” said Deane 
savagely, ‘“‘let him have it with the spanner. We can’t 
afford to take any chances now!” He raised his voice: 
““We are coming, Countess!” 

Presently the innkeeper paused in front of a heavy door 
fastened by a horizontal bar in big, iron staples. Deane 
had stepped forward and was holding the lantern above 
his head, reaching with the other hand for the bar, when 
some object came flying from out of the darkness, struck 
the lantern from his hand and knocked it into a heap of 
rubbish. It flared up brilliantly and in the blaze Deane 
saw two figures clambering toward him over some small 
casks. He gripped his weapon and braced himself for the 
assault, but at that moment Smalley was flung violently 
against him, knocking him backward so that he tripped 
upon something under foot and fell, the spanner flying 
from his hand. The flame from the lamp suddenly ex- 
pired and the whole place was plunged in utter blackness. 

Deane struggled to his feet. ‘‘Where are you, Sam?” 

‘‘H-h-here!’’ gasped a panting breath. ‘‘S-s-strike a 
light!” 


ley scrambled to his feet. The 
only other person appeared to 
be the innkeeper, who, even 
as Deane glanced at him, 
———— climbed upon his legs and 
cerita rushed for the steps. 
“Come!” panted Smalley, 
“‘The place is on fire!”’ 
A fit of coughing seized 
Deane. Unable to speak, he 
gripped the Countess by the 
wrist and staggered toward 
the steps. Smalley, pausing 
to pick up the spanner which 
he had dropped when he 
clinched with the innkeeper, 
followed him. The light was 
now obscured by the smoke, but there was enough to 
enable them to grope their way, half-smothered, to the 
door. Deane threw his shoulder against it. 

“‘Locked—bolted!” he gasped. 

‘‘Look out!” cried Smalley, thrusting him aside. With 
two heavy blows of the big spanner he burst out the rotten 
panel, and shoving his hand through, slid the bolt. Thenext 
instant they were groping their way up the stone steps. 

Not a soul was in sight as they slipped out of the front 
door of the inn and into the road. It was quite dark and 
a fog seemed to be driving in. Deane’s head was swim- 
ming and he was conscious of a smarting pain across the 
forehead, but he staggered on, clinging to the wrist of the 
Countess. As they passed the light from a cottage window 
Smalley glanced at him. 

‘Put on your lunettes!” said he curtly; ‘‘your face is 
all bloody!” 

Deane obeyed mechanically. He was dimly conscious 
that the Countess had made some exclamation qgnd that 
she was holding him by one arm while Smalley half-led, 
half-dragged him by the other. Suddenly the automobile 
loomed up gigantic and grotesque in front of him, and to 
the artist it seemed to be swaying likea vessel in a heavy sea. 

“Start the motor!’’ came Smalley’s voice in French and 
from a long distance away. Instinctively Deane tried to 
stagger to the front of the car, but some pressure from 
behind seemed urging him into a dark opening before him. 
He lurched forward heavily, heard a grinding, tearing 
sound, and then it seemed to him that the earth had torn 
from its axis and the entire planet was whirling madly 
through space. With an infinite effort he recovered his 
sense of the actuality of things, and as he did so discov- 
ered that he was propped in one corner of the limousine, 
his head resting upon the shoulder of the Countess, while 
her arm was about his neck. For some bizarre reason his 
first appreciation of this position was one of amusement. 
He chuckled. 

“You got that fight that you were wishing for!” he 
mumbled, then slid gently into utter oblivion. 


Deane thought that he was driving a big, new-model, 
six-cylinder comet of 150 chevaux, and was doing his 
little best to dodge the other comets and pass without foul- 
ing the small, two-cylinder stars and motor-cycle meteor- 
ites which he overtook on his record-smashing run from 
Polaris to the Southern Cross, via La Voie Lactée. But 
the track was greasy and the other comets showed no 
sense of traffic regulations, and, to make matters more con- 
fusing, Sam Smalley kept repeating monotonously : “ How 
are you feeling now, old boy? How are you feeling now 
——’’ until Deane became thoroughly irritated. 

“Oh, shut up!” he snapped, then opened his eyes and 
looked about him in bewilderment. 

He was lying upon a rug at the side of the road. The 
stars were out and twinkling brightly overhead—and 
something disagreeably tight was encircling his head. 
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«Where is the Countess?” were his first words. 
pir, Smalley laughed. Peis 
“Not such a great way off,” said he dryly. 
“J am here,” said a soft voice, and the artist 
discovered with a quickening of the heart-action 
hich went far to restore him, that his head was 
witing in the lap of the girl herself, while one of 
her hands was clasping his own. 
“Qh,” said he contentedly. ‘‘That’s so. We 
= vee,” said the soft voice, ‘‘you have got me.”’ 
“What happened ?”’ asked the artist, struggling 
sit up. ; 
a replied Mr. Smalley laconically. 
“Don’t try to get up just yet!’’ murmured the 


tess. 
orm ist is the matter?” asked Deane, much 
ashamed of his weakness. “Did I faint, or some- 
. o” 


“You did both,’”’ said Mr. Smalley. ‘The loss 
of aliter or so of blood will sometimes make one 
faint. But it will do you no harm. You were 
always a hot-headed young man.”’ 

“For shame!’’ cried the Countess indignantly. 
“He is nothing of the sort—and besides, I should like 
to know where I would be now if he were not!” 

The artist struggled again to assume a less helpless posi- 
tion and was this time successful. 

“How do you feel?’’ asked the Countess anxiously. 

“Oh, I feel all right, thanks,’’ answered Deane untruth- 
fully. ‘Just a little giddy and horribly thirsty. What 
are you looking at, Sam?” 

“T am looking for a blaze,”’ said Mr. Smailey, ‘‘and very 
much disappointed that I do not see it. There has been 
plenty of time.” 

“You ought to be glad,” observed the artist, ‘‘unless 
you are tired of your car.” 

“By George, I had forgotten all about the car!” cried 
Mr. Smalley. ‘‘ You don’t see any sign of a fire over there, 
do you?”’ he inquired anxiously. 

“Never mind the fire, Cousin Sam,’ said the Countess. 
“Ge and get Mr. Deane a drink of water.”’ 

Mr. Smalley filled a cup from a spring by the roadside 
and, with his eyes turned fearfully in the direction of the 
town, handed it to the Countess, who held it to the lips of 
the artist. When he had emptied the cup four times, Mr. 
Deane expressed his desire to go on. 

“Are you sure that you feel strong enough?’’ asked the 
Countess. 

“Perhaps, if he were to sit in front, the breeze might 
revive him,”’ suggested Mr. Smalley. ‘‘I do not mind 
sitting inside with my cousin, Archie,’’ he added with 


a grin. 

“That is absurd!’’ said the Countess sharply. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose that he were to faint again? He might pitch out into 
the road!”’ 

“That is true,” assented Mr. Smalley. ‘Then we would 
have to stop again and pick him up. Besides, I fancy 
that he will be more comfortable inside.”’ 

The Countess’ eyes flashed in the darkness, but she did 
not answer. 

Assisted by his friend, the artist got upon his feet. For 
a moment his head swam and he might have fallen had 
not the Countess, who was watching him closely, thrown 
her arm about his shoulders. 

“Do you feel any stronger 
now?” asked Mr. Smalley. 

“Oh, I am all right!’’ answered 
Deane irritably. ‘‘Just a bit un- 
steady. I must have lost quite a 
bit of blood.’ 

“Somebody smashed you in the 
head with a bottle of wine,’’ said 
Mr. Smalley, “and cut an artery 
in your forehead. We had a hard 
time to stop the leak.” 

“How can you be so heartless!” 
cried the Countess indignantly. 
“Have you no sympathy ?”’ 

“Too much sympathy is not 
good for a young man,” replied 
Mr. Smalley enigmatically. 
“Otherwise I should have kissed 
his other hand ——” 

“Will you please stop talking 
absurdities and help me to get 
him into the car?” exclaimed the 
Countess, stamping her foot 
angrily. 

Scorning all assistance, which 
Was none the less rendered him, 
Deane crawled into the limousine 
and slumped down in the corner. 

“Shall I get inside also?” asked 
Mr. Smalley. “I can help to 


steady him when the car sways.” 
_“No,” said the Countess de- 
Cidedly. 


“You can get up in 
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Down He Went Across a Bench 


front. You would not care if his head went through the 
side of the carrosse, and, besides, he needs room to stretch 
out.” 

“But where is he going to rest his head?” persisted Mr. 
Smalley solicitously. 

“I will take care of his head,” replied the Countess, in 
a tone somewhat more sharp than the innocent query ap- 
peared to warrant. ‘‘ You climb up in front and ask the 
chauffeur to show you how to start a big car without 
breaking something, Cousin Sam!” 

‘‘Pax—oh, pax!’’ cried Smalley, hurriedly complying 
with the girl’s suggestion. 

The Countess slammed the door and turned the latch. 
The chauffeur started the motor, climbed aboard and the 
car forged slowly ahead. The artist wedged himself back 
in his corner and closed his eyes, for his head was still 
giddy. 

‘Lean against me,” said the Countess, a trifle breath- 
lessly, ‘‘and rest your head on my arm.” 

“‘T shall do nothing of the sort,’’ muttered the artist. 
‘‘Suppose the thing begins to bleed again?” 

“Do you think that I am afraid of blood when my —my 
friend is hurt? I will tighten the compress if it does!’’ 

‘*T wish you would loosen the beastly thing!’’ said Deane 
fretfully. ‘‘It hurts like the mischief!” 

“Poor fellow!’”” murmured the Countess softly. “I 
don’t dare loosen it; you haven’t any more blood to 
spare. Come—don’t be silly; stretch out on the seat 
as much as you can and let me steady your head in my 
arms.” 

The chauffeur was driving fast through the darkness, 
and the swaying of the car was throwing the artist’s head 
against the cushions in a way that was intolerable. But, 
like most men who have been always blessed with robust 
health, he had, or thought he had, an intense distaste for 
being coddied. If there was any coddling to be done Mr. 
Deane had always preferred to do it himself. 

“I’m all right, thanks,’’ he answered, a bit gruffly. 

““Nonsense!”’ said the Countess. ‘‘ Your poor head is 


bobbing about like a duck on the water. Come, don’t act 













He was Lying upon a Rug at the Side of the Road 
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like a cross baby.’’ She placed herarmsgently but 
firmly about theshoulders of the astonished young 
man, turned him sidewise upon the seat, then 
drew him down until he was lying upon his side 
with his bandaged head held firmly in her arms. 

“Is that better?’ she asked. 

‘Lots. But it will tire you out.” 

“I don’t tire easily. Things never tire me, 
only people—like Cousin Sam!’’ 

‘Sam likes to be an ass sometimes,’’ murmured 
Deane. ‘He does it on purpose. You must not 
mind ——”’ 

“Don’t talk!”’ said the Countess. 
to get a nap.” 

The artist tried obediently, but either the 
change of position or some other subtle cause 
had so restored him that the need of sleep became 
quite superfluous. His violent headache gradu- 
ally subsided, and he became rapidly more and 
more appreciative of the fact that the Countess 
was gently stroking that part of his head not 
covered by the compress. 

“Countess?” he asked presently. 

“Yes? Oh, I thought that you were asleep.” 
“You must be tired—are you not?” 


“Rest. Try 


“No. Go to sleep!” 
“T can’t.” 
‘“‘Why not? Does the head still hurt you?” She 


leaned over him, and Deane could see her great eyes glow- 
ing through the dusk of the limousine. She had flung 
off the Breton coiffe, and a stray wisp of her hair fell 
across his cheek. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘it 

‘What is it, then?” 

“Thinking too hard.” 

‘‘What about?” 

“You.” 

“But you must not. I am safe now,” the girl's voice 
softened, ‘‘thanks to you.” 

“Tt was just as much Sam.” 

“Oh, was it, indeed? Was it Sam who backed that 
great brute against the wall and told him to give me up 
or ’’—the Countess’ low voice grew fierce—‘‘or he would 
never leave the room alive? And when he refused, was it 
Sam who said to’’— she shuddered —“‘to heat the poker 

tell me, would you have used the poker?” The Count- 
ess shuddered again. 

‘‘Oh, probably not. Sam is a great talker, isn’t he?” 

“That is just it. He really tells things—and to hear 
you talk one would think that you were meant to sit ona 
silk cushion with a pink bow tied around your neck! 
Fancy my wondering if you could fight!” 

“IT can’t. Sam is the scrapper. If I could fight I would 
not be lying here like a sick canary with my feathers 
ruffed up. Sam did all of the fighting, but he’s not hurt.” 


is not that.” 


‘“You must go to sleep!” said the Countess. ‘‘I forgot.” 
“Can't.” 
“‘Why not? What are you thinking of now?” 


“Still of you.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 
softly : 

“There is nothing more to think about—is there? If 
your friends can’t harbor me, and they really should not, 
I know of several places ——”’ 

“It’s not that. The Cuttings will never let you go.” 

‘*What is it, then?” 

Deane’s heart beat wildly, but for the first time in his 
life words utterly failed him. There was another pause. 

“Then there is nothing,” said the Countess firmly. 
“You have been talking too much and are getting excited. 
I can feel your heart beat. Go to sleep, there’s a—a ——-”’ 

“A what?” 

The girl did not reply. The big car tore on through the 
night, rocking and swaying, its single, blazing eye but 
half-seeing the road. Trees and houses flitted by. The 
powerful motor ran with the rhythm of a solar system. 

Presently the artist sighed deeply. 

‘In pain?’ whispered the Countess, bending lower. 

“In a way—yes.”’ 

‘The head hurting 
again?” 

‘*‘The head? Oh, 
dear, no! I'd quite 
forgotten that I had 
one.” 

“What then?” 

“‘Do—do you really 
want to know?” 

There was a pause; 
then: ‘‘ Yes,”’ softly. 


Then the Countess said 


“Then —then — 
Countess?”’ 
“Yes?” The mass 


of hair drooped lower, 
and again a wisp trailed 
across the face of the 
artist, and, once again, 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Marry in debt and repent in a flat. 

€ One flirtation doesn’t make a summer. 

C If at first you don’t succeed, look for another girl. 


€@ “Broken Heart’’ is the legal phrase for ‘‘ Wounded 
Pride.” 


@ The college widow is a necessity, the grass widow is a 
luxury. 


@ Romantic Love is blind, but Conjugal Affection uses 
a microscope. 


@It is generally easier to get along without your ideal 
than with her. 


€ George Washington was the only man who never told a 
lie, and as for the women 





@ Remember that what you save her father on the gas-bill 
you will have to spend on the bonbons. 


@ When you’re in love you lie like a gentleman; when 
you're married you tell the truth like a brute. 


@ The man who says he knows all about women is a man 
who has found out that he knew too little about a certain 
one. 


Putting the Fines Up to the People 


AVING been found guilty of rebating on nearly 

fifteen hundred counts by a Federal trial jury at 

Chicago, the Standard Oil Company may have to pay fines 
aggregating almost thirty million dollars. 

Indictments have been returned in other districts. If 
the court at Chicago imposes the maximum punishment, 
and its action is not overturned on some technicality in the 
various appeals that are sure to follow, the defendant will 
no doubt arrange to finance all possible fines in a lump. 
We should, in that event, expect to see an issue of Standard 
Oil Company Fine Equalization Debentures, to be secured 
by a trust indenture which would provide that, to the 
price of every gallon of kerosene or other product of 
petroleum sold by the company during the life of the 
debentures, there should be added the sum of two cents, to 
be turned over to the trustees for the debenture holders 
and by them held until the amount was sufficient to pay 
off and retire all outstanding debentures. 

Such debentures would be a first-class security, readily 
marketable. For twenty years the Standard Oil Company 
has controlled the price of petroleum and its products, and 
to-day is unquestionably in a position to collect from the 
users of petroleum any fines that may be assessed against 
it—as easily as the hard-coal combine reimbursed itself 
for increased wages. Fining a monopoly is simply fining 
the people who use the monopolized product. 


The Stumbling-Block of Peace 


OTWITHSTANDING the decorating of Chevalier 
Carnegie with the cross of the Legion of Honor, we 
are somewhat dubious about the results of the Peace 
Congress. The chevalier’s decoration symbolizes the whole 
difficulty. Nations may honorably arbitrate anything 


which affects merely the well-being of their subjects; but 
they must not arbitrate anything that affects their honor. 
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As with individuals, when a nation begins to talk about 
its honor, there’s nothing left but a fight. 

Argument is useless, because honor has no relation to 
reason. If, for example, Spain had ceased abusing the 
Cubans when the United States began to say she ought, 
that would have been an indelible blot upon her honor. 
No matter how wise and good an action may be, how 
necessary it is, or how fruitful of human happiness, if a 
strong nation does it under the slightest suspicion of com- 
pulsion its honor is gone and it becomes a mere caitiff. 
Spain would have been a caitiff if she had not got herself 
splendidly and honorably whipped. Whether the people 
of Spain are any happier we do not pretend to judge. 

Under the code of chivalry, honor does not consist in 
doing right, but in the readiness to fight when anybody 
says you are doing wrong. Civilized individuals have 
mostly discarded this code; but among nations it still 
enjoys such sanction that we are somewhat dubious about 
the results of the Peace Congress. 


How to Dodge Publicity 


IVE great railroads have been in deep tribulation. 

They own a terminal station in Chicago and propose 
to rebuild it. Lawyers discovered in the title a little flaw, 
purely technical. To cure the little flaw, a little bill was 
introduced into the legislature. 

The bill seems to have been an entirely worthy one. But 
the great railroads wished to keep their predicament 
secret. They put gum shoes on the bill, laid their fingers 
on their lips and held their breath. Of course, the news- 
papers presently discovered the mysterious, shrinking 
little stranger, and pounced upon it with a yell that echoed 
far up the shores of Lake Michigan and ’way down in 
Mississippi. Then the railroads spent a busy week eagerly 
and copiously explaining all about the little bill in columns 
of type. 

If, before introducing the bill, the railroads had sent 
to the newspapers a neatly typewritten statement of its 
purpose, about a hundred words long, probably most of 
the papers would have thrown the statement into the 
waste-basket and the bill would have gone through with a 
couple of lines of perfunctory notice. 

Occasionally some misguided citizen takes great pains 
to keep his marriage or divorce out of print, and usually 
has the felicity to see himself exploited on the front page 
a little later as the chief sensation of the day. 

If you wish to escape publicity, don’t try to dodge the 
editor. Write him a letter telling all about it, and he will 
ignore you. 


Cut the Profits, Cure the Evil 


ROM time to time the police forces in Chicago and New 
York are exposed. The exposures are all alike. The 
one of this year differs from that of five years ago only in 
respect to such details as names and dates. We suppose 
there never was an honest police administration in either 
city; never a time when policemen were not drawing 
an illicit revenue from connivance at some form of law- 
breaking. 

Of late, in Chicago, old police officers have been telling 
the Civil Service Commission how, time out of mind, they 
have been mulcted for contributions to the campaign 
funds of the party in power. With the party grafting upon 
him, graft, to the policeman, becomes a matter of self- 
preservation. 

The policeman’s graft comes from connivance at certain 
forms of lawbreaking—at which the city itself connives. 
These forms of lawbreaking flourish in big cities because 
they are commercially profitable—not at all, as the 
thrifty and practical politician alleges, because they are 
an inherent necessity to a great population. 

It is considered good, if cowardly, politics to say as 
little as possible upon these subjects. There is a theory 
that many business men do not wish to be asked to vote 
upon them, lest on the one hand they do violence to their 
morals, or on the other they drive away business. 

So long as metropolitan politics accepts as fundamental 
the idea that there must be some laws which must not be 
enforced, we expect that exposing the police will continue 
a standard form of metropolitan activity. 


Art and Dividends 


HICAGO’S famous Auditorium, it seems, is to be re- 
modeled and devoted to the production of shows of a 
spectacular, popular and highly moral character. This is 
fit. The big theatre, called into being by the good uplift 
that preceded the World’s Fair, has not been a success. 
As a matter of fact, its original motto might have been 
expressed about thus: 


FOR ART 
(AND ABOUT FIVE PER CENT. ON THE INVESTMENT) 
Subscribers to the stock were mostly substantial and 


practical-minded business men. They gladly built one of 
the largest and most beautiful theatres in the world, at 
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great cost, and handed it over to Art; and when they 
down, with a modest smile, holding their stock cert; = 
they were not exactly asking for any dividends—only 
were in a highly receptive attitude toward any that mj 
come. None came. It really seemed that Art didn’t care 
a rap whether this big and beautiful theatre, which had 
been dedicated to her, paid running expenses, [pn the 
course of time a gentle soreness pervaded those. stock. 
holders. Not that they reproached Art, but the buildj 
included a strictly commercial and well-patronized hotel, 
with a bar, also well patronized, and stores and Offices— 
things, in short, from which dividends may righteously be 
expected. The originators of the enterprise were relieved 
of the management, with some hard feelings. 

The Auditorium has been considered a failure. - In its 
new guise as the home of popular spectacles we hope it 
will flourish and pay dividends. About the same men who 
subscribed to its stock recently and cheerfully subscribed 
nearly a million dollars to endow the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. There will be no failure, no regret, no soreness 
here. The money was given outright, with no idea of any 
return. 

We have briefly recited the facts in the Auditorium cage 
for the guidance of other towns. Go in for Art or go in 
for five per cent., as you choose. But don’t try to work 
a combination between the two. 


Every Man His Own Candidate 


| ye ORDER to secure the funds needed to conduct the 
campaigns of Presidential nominees without resort to 
the unpleasant and unsatisfactory methods now in vogue, 
the proposition has been made that the Federal Govern. 
ment take over the financing of these campaigns just as it 
does in the case of Presidential elections. 

For the Presidential Stake of 1904 there were six 
recognized entries. As to just how much money was spent 
in grooming these six entries, in their stable equipment, 
training, trainers, assistant trainers and the like, and in 
running the preliminary heats, there is some reticence and 
consequent argument. It is certain, however, that it was 
a fairly large amount. It is further certain that it would 
have been a good deal larger if the interested parties could, 
by hook or crook, have been made to part with more of the 
money that was real and their own. 

But with Uncle Sam backing the whole bunch !—with the 
Government putting up the wad for the exercises! That 
would be different. Under such circumstances the man 
who didn’t trot himself out and try what he could do 
against the big uns wouldn’t be worth much. 

Think of it! A continuous junket from the happy 
convention days of June or July until flag-fall in November! 
And nothing to do for all that time but canter around in 
the limelight, show your paces, and hear the neighbors 
tell one another, Now I always reckoned John’d turn outa 
winner! 

Well, we’ve heard that you were liable to get all mixed 
up if you tried to count the stars in even one little piece of 
the heavens. If that’s so, we want it distinctly understood 
right here that, no matter what the temptation, we will 
decline the job of keeping track of the entries for the first 
Presidential Sweepstakes under the new plan. 


Unanimous Conservatism 


R. H. H. ROGERS thinks there will soon be ‘unan- 
imous conservatism” in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. He adds: ‘“‘There is more wealth in the country 
than ever before. People throughout the country 
will seek to invest their surplus funds in bonds and other 
securities, and they will demand that conditions exist 
whereby these investments will not be subject to dis- 
turbing influences.” 

This completely expresses the conservative ideal. 
There should be much wealth belonging to the people; 
this wealth should seek investment in bonds and other 
securities at about four per cent. per annum; the Govert- 
ment’s first duty is to abstain from any act that would 
tend to retard the flow of wealth to such investments. 

A group of financiers get control, let us say, of the 
lighting business in any large city; they issue bonds 
representing the total investment in that business, and 
sell the bonds; then they charge such rates for lighting 
as will produce handsome dividends upon the stocks, which 
they retain gratis. And they conservatively demand that 
the Government must set up no ‘disturbing influences” 
—such as reductions in the price of gas—affecting those 
investments. 

Mr. Rogers is entirely sincere. He thinks a condition 
under which the people can produce enough wealth to 
supply the capital for the industries of the country at 
about four per cent. per annum, and at the same time pay 
such prices for staples as enable the Standard Oil Company 
to make fifty millions a year, is pretty near perfection. 
Four per cent. for the people and four hundred for us 
strikes him as about right. 

However, we cannot share his cheerful view that this 
conservative ideal is soon to be unanimously reéstablished. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


A Lemon from Cortelyou 


HE Harriman-Roosevelt squabble was 
in full swing. Mr. Harriman’s letter to 
Sydney Webster had been printed and the 
President had replied with his broadside. 
All the’ correspondents in Washington 
were eager to get all the details. They had 
been to see the President and they knew 
Seeretary Cortelyou, of the Treasury, who 
was national chairman for President 
Roosevelt in the campaign of 1904, could 
tell a lot about contributions if he chose. 
There was tremendous excitement on 
newspaper row when, about three o’clock, newspaper 
telephones began ringing and the word came to all cor- 
respondents that Mr. Cortelyou desired to see them at the 
Treasury at four. 

“He’s going to talk,” yelled the correspondents, and 
they flocked to the Secretary’s reception-room. 

They were there, waiting for the big news, when 
Cortelyou came out of his private office carrying a 
bundle of papers in his hand. It looked too good to be 
true. At last Cortelyou was going to loosen up and say 
something. 

“Gentlemen,” said Cortelyou, ‘‘I am glad to see so many 
of you in response to my summons. I have here some- 
thing that will interest.” 

He and some clerks passed around the papers. 
were grabbed and scanned by the correspondents. 

There was silence for a minute. ‘‘Shucks!”’ said one, 
and everybody filed silently out. 

What they got was a complicated statement about a 
bond refund. The Secretary of the Treasury had handed 
the entire corps of correspondents a lemon. 


Short of a Modern JacKass 


HEY installed a new furnace, or some sort of a heating 
apparatus, at the Brazilian Embassy in Washington 
this winter. 

The Chargé went down to look it over. 
the shaker. It was large and heavy. 

“Here, James,’’ he said to the negro butler, “‘ you call up 
that furnace man and tell him this shaker is too heavy. 
Why, none but a modern Ajax could use it.” 

“Yassir,” said the butler, and went to the telephone. 
“Heah, yo’ furnace man,” he said, ‘‘this yere shaker yo’ 
done put in the Brazilian Embassy is too heavy. Why, 
nobody short of a modern jackass could use it.’”’ 


They 


He picked up 


No Respect for the Dead 


Fe aeiagers living near my home town,”’ said Leslie M. 

Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury, ‘‘who 
notoriously abused his poor drudge of a wife, wept pro- 
fusely at her grave when le was burying her, but married 
another woman within a week. 

“The neighbors were indignant. They organized a 
horning bee and went over and horned the farmer in good 
style. 

“The farmer came out. ‘I am ashamed of you folks,’ 
he said. ‘Have you no respect for the dead?’”’ 


Damage Suits of a Hind 


AINTERS were at work on the White House fence in 
Washington. When they quit at five o’clock they left 
various signs reading: ‘‘Paint! Beware.” 
Some visitors came along. One lady read the signs. 
“Huh,” she said; ‘‘I suppose the President is afraid of 
damage suits.” 


The Magic of a Name 


HEN E. J. Phelps was Minister to England, Clark E. 

Carr, the lawyer and orator of Illinois, and Louis 
McKinstry, an editor from Fredonia, New York, called on 
Henry White, the Secretary of the Legation. 

They had met White at Buffalo Bill’s show and came 
to pay their respects. Bill was an old friend of Carr. 

“Better go in and see the Minister,” said White. 

Mr. Phelps was sitting on one side of a big table. He 
nodded gravely as the two visitors were introduced, and 
motioned them to seats. 

“Have you been in England long?” he asked. 
“Several days,” Carr replied. 

“Are you seeing everything?” 

“As much as we can,” Carr replied. 





‘*Well,” said Mr. Phelps, ‘‘there is one thing I must im- 


press on you. I beg of you not to ask me for the entrée 
to the House of Commons. I have but a few cards left and 
I desire to use them in another way.” 

‘‘My dear sir,’”’ Clark replied, ‘‘we did not come here to 
ask you any favors. We came simply to pay our respects. 
Besides, I have a potential American friend who has 
already given me the entrée to the House of Commons 
and who has unlimited tickets.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Phelps, much surprised, ‘‘and who is your 
potential American friend, may I ask?”’ 

‘Buffalo Bill,’ roared Carr—‘‘ Buffalo Bill, sir, and 
good-day to you.” 


He was Used to It 


HEN William Jennings Bryan made his first tour of 

the country in 1896 it was the custom of the local 

committees to bring around to his meetings men who had 

been voting the Democratic ticket for many years, as 
exhibits of the trueness of the faith. 

In a town in Ohio the local committee made a ten-strike. 
They dug up one Asa Jones, who had voted for Andrew 
Jackson, and when Bryan arrived at the meeting Asa was 
sitting in much state on the platform. 

“Mr. Bryan,” said the chairman, ‘‘here isa Democrat 
who voted for Andrew Jackson, who has voted for every 
Democratic candidate since, and who will vote for you.” 

Asa tottered to his feet. ‘‘Glad to meet ye,” he piped. 
‘Glad to meet ye. What name, please?” 


Making Money Sprout 


” IGH finance is not confined entirely to Wall Street,’’ 

said John E. Wilkie, chief of the Secret Service. ‘I 

saw an example of it the other day that made me dizzy. 

“One of the clerks in the Treasury wanted to go to the 

ball game. He had but twenty-five cents, his exact 
admission, and nothing for carfare. 

“‘He announced he would raffle his twenty-five cents 
for two centsa share. Eighteen clerks took chances. One 
won the quarter for two cents, but the thrifty promoter had 
twenty-five cents for his ticket, ten cents for carfare and a 
cent over for an afternoon paper.”’ 


Feminine Extravagance 


EPRESENTATIVE MAYNARD, of Virginia, was 
pleading for more money for the Jamestown Exposi- 

tion. Leader Payne, of the Republicans, objected, saying 
that when a contingent appropriation of $250,000 had 
been made it was promised there would be no more 
requests. 

“‘That reminds me,” said Maynard, ‘‘of a conversation 
between two negroes in my town on money matters. 

““*Sam,’ said one, ‘my wife pesters me ’most to death 
for money. It’sa dollarone day, and a half-dollar the next, 
and two dollars the next, and five dollars the next. I’m 
’most pestered to death.’ 

‘**What your wife done do with all that money?’ asked 
the other negro. 


‘***’*Deed I don’ know. I ain’t never give her none yit.’”’ 


Poor Palestine Shooting 


NE of Private John Allen’s favorite stories is about 
a Georgia Bishop. 

One of the members of the Bishop’s church met the 
reverend gentleman one Sunday afternoon and was horri- 
fied to find the Bishop carrying a shotgun. 

‘“My dear Bishop,”’ he protested, ‘“‘I am shocked to find 
you out shooting on Sunday. The Apostles did not go 
shooting on Sunday.” 

“No,” replied the Bishop, ‘‘they did not. The shooting 
was very bad in Palestine, and they went fishing instead.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Mayor Busse, of Chicago, has duly quali- 
fied as a leading member of the Chicago Fat 
Men’s Club. 


€ William M. Laffan, proprietor of the New 
York Sun, is a famous collector of china 
and ceramics. 


@ Ambassador Rosen, from Russia, revels 
in American humor and reads every funny 
paper he can get. 


@ Speaker Cannon apparently smokes 
twenty cigars a day—but he doesn’t. He chews most of 
them. 


@ Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, is four inches 
more than six feet tall and weighs nearly three hundred 
pounds. 


@ Robert E. Lee, third, who lives in Virginia, wants to go 
to Congress. He doesn’t resemble his grandfather, as he 
is tall and fat. 


@ John W. Gates, the plunger, wears gold-bowed spectacles 
and looks as mild-mannered as a country storekeeper, 
which he is not. 
@ Frank V. Bennett, proprietor of the Hotel Gotham in 
New York, used to be an actor, and played in Augustin 
Daly’s company. 


@ Speaker Wadsworth, of the New York Assembly, is 
thirty, but he looks to be fifteen and acts as sedately as if 
he were forty-five. 


@ Elmer Dover, Secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, was a reporter on an Akron, Ohio, paper before 
he broke into polities. 


@ George von Lengerke Meyer, the new Postmaster- 
General, tried signing it in full for a few days, but he lets 
it go at G. V. Meyer now. 


€ President Roosevelt carries a little notebook, covered 
with leather, in his waistcoat pocket and jots down things 
in it he wants to remember. 


@ Admiral Dewey’s office hours are from ten to twelve, 
and he goes to work at ten and quits at twelve, and there 
is no nonsense like overtime about it. 


@ When William R. Hearst wants to look at his news- 
papers he spreads them out on the floor and gets down on 
his knees as he used to when he was a boy. 


€ Thomas F. Walsh, the Colorado mining king, studied 
under a tutor for several years after he made his forture, 
to correct the defects in his early education. 


€ Senator Nixon, of Nevada, who used to be a telegraph 
operator, found some gold mines, and now has so much 
money that he frankly admits he can’t count it. 


@ Ex-Representative McCleary, of Minnesota, who is to 
be Second Assistant Postmaster-General, was a school- 
teacher and college professor before he became a states- 
man. 

© Representative William Sulzer, of New York, who rep- 
resents a district where there are more Jews than are 
gathered together in any one place in the world, is partial 
to green waistcoats. 


CR. W. Patterson, editor and manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, has quit work because he likes to live in Wash- 
ington in the winter and in Europe in the summer and can 
afford both pastimes. 


€ Perry Belmont. of the famous Belmont family, is build- 
ing a house in Washington that will cost more than any 
other mansion there, which is going some, when the Walsh, 
Townsend and Anderson houses are considered. 


@ Former Senator William E. Chandler, who is now 
president of the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, in- 
vented a system of shorthand of his own which he uses in 
making notes during arguments before his court. 


@ John Baldwin, general counsel for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, has an accomplishment that is celebrated all 
over the West. He can sing My Lil’ Alabama Coon, his 
friends say, better than anybody west of Buffalo. 


@ Maxwell Evarts, son of former Senator William M. 
Evarts, is a big lawyer who lives in Vermont, practices 
law in New York and raises old English sheep dogs for fun. 
He has the best dogs of that breed in this country. 








Amid the Frost and Snow of a German Midwinter, Radiant 
Pictures of Vast Expanses Bathed in Sunshine 


than one. For the roses and the oranges that made 

the gardens a wonder of crimson and gold there 
were streets blocked with snowdrifts, and every tree- 
branch was crusted and overlaid with silver. The temper 
of the peoples was as diverse as theirclimates. Over Rome, 
despite the chronic conventional strife between Pope and 
King, there brooded a great calm. Alike in palace and in 
newspaper office, the talk was of peace, peaceful. Here in 
Berlin the note of the city was farmorestrenuous. The note 
of conflict was in the air. The Kaiser had put his fortune 
to the touch of an electoral battle, to win or lose it all, and 
he had won. The echoes of the victory were still ringing 
through the air when I arrived in Berlin. Late in the 
previous night the Reichskanzler von Biilow had been 
roused from his bed by a tumultuous crowd of cheering 
citizens and students, who proclaimed from the pavement 
the victory which the Government had achieved at the 
polls. And the radiant Chancellor appeared at the window 
in picturesque disarray—Ohne seine hosen, said eye- 
witnesses—and in memorable phrase declared that Ger- 
many, being now firmly seated in the saddle, would ride 
down all her enemies. A memorable phrase, indeed, some 
might even say a sinister phrase, but it is not well to 
scrutinize too closely the first words that burst from the 
lips of the victor in the flush of victory. 

All that night, as the election returns came pouring in, 
and all the next day, and the next, and the next after that, 
Berlin thought and talked of nothing but the elections. 
And with good cause. For never was an electoral battle 
more sharply joined, more stoutly contested and so de- 
cisively concluded. It was almost like a tourney in the 
lists in the days of ancient chivalry. The Opposition was 
confident of victory. ‘‘ Never have we had such meetings,” 
said a Socialist, after the event. ‘‘Never so much en- 
thusiasm, never such confident expectation of success. 
We went to the polls 79; we felt assured we should come 
back 100 strong. And now I doubt if we shall have 40 
seats in the new Reichstag.” 

The confusion and dismay of the hitherto jubilant and 
overconfident were almost pitiful to see. For years past 
the Social Democrats had gone on from victory unto 
victory. Every general election had registered the steady 
advance in their strength in the Reichstag, their still 
greater increase in their numerical strength in the con- 
stituencies. The possibility that they would not gain both 
in seats and in votes never entered into their calculations 
of practical possibilities. Hence it is not surprising that 
their leaders should gloomily mutter that the election is 
“‘the coffin of Socialism.” 

But that mood will pass. Socialism is not dead, but 
sleeping, in Germany. It is very much alive elsewhere. 
Even in Germany its slumbers are very light, and it will 
profit by adversity if before the next election it learns 
to abandon that intolerant absolutism which sometimes 
makes one feel as if Bebel were Pope and Hohenzollern 
rolled into one. 

The exultation of the victors was not quite as great 
as the dejection of the vanquished, and for a good reason. 
They had made their frontal attack upon the Catholic 
Centrum, and the Centrum had beaten them off without 
losing a single seat. It was only in their flank attack on 
the Social Democrats that they had succeeded beyond 


B aun was a grim contrast to Rome in more ways 
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oming Parliament of Man 


Ass Seen from the Capitals of Europe. V—Berlip 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD 


their utmost hopes. They had won nineteen seats and 
lost one, so that the net gain over which Von Biilow jubi- 
lated in sansculotte fashion was eighteen seats, counting 
thirty-six on a division. This enabled them to sound the 
loud timbrel, although the number of their other adver- 
saries, the Poles and the Catholics, had been increased 
rather than diminished. The haunting dread of the Red 
Spectre had been banished. 

As for the Blacks, they were not difficult to deal with, 
now that they had lost their allies. The Rouge et Noir 
combination, which in the last Reichstag had the Govern- 
ment at its mercy, could no longer command a majority in 
the Chamber. ‘‘The Government,’ as Professor Delbriick 
said to me, ‘‘was now in a most enviable position. Von 
Biilow was like a man who had two wives. If his Liberal 
wife proved a Xantippe, he could always console himself 
with the Clerical Centrum.”” Bigamous ménages are, it is 
true, far from being beds of roses, and the Government has 
plenty of troubles in store for it in the near future, no 
matter how the second ballots go. 

Ministers, I find on inquiry, expected a victory, but 
nothing like so decisive a discomfiture as that which they 
have inflicted upon the Social Democrats. The trump 
cards of the Government in the election were two. The 
first was the appeal to every patriot to rally round the 
Kaiser, so as to enable him to cast out the great red dragon 
of Socialism. The second was the sudden and altogether 
unexpected revival of enthusiasm for the Colonies. Im- 
perialism at home and abroad may be said to have polled 
a heavy majority at the German elections. For which 
the Kaiser in his own fashion has returned sonorous thanks 
to Heaven and the Fatherland, for in Germany the mon- 
arch does not hesitate to identify himself with a political 
combination which only numbers about fifty-five or sixty 
per cent. of his subjects. 

The sudden revival of enthusiasm in those heretofore 
very unprofitable possessions, the German Colonies, is 
almost entirely due to the genius and faith of a single 
man, whose name till yesterday was unknown outside 
financial circles. Mr. Dernburg, the grandson of a Prot- 
estant pastor, and the son of one of the 
editors of the Berliner Tageblait, is not a 
Jew, as some have asserted. There may be 
a Jewish strain in his blood, but the Dern- 
burgs have been Evangelical Lutherans for 
several generations. He is a man of forty- 
one years of age. He spent two years in the 
United States, and there acquired something 
of the bustling spirit of the American busi- 
ness man. His reputation as a financier is 
beyond reproach. He was in such request 
as a director that he had seats in nearly 
twoscore boards of management, and worked 
hard at them all. When the Government, 
some few months ago, discovered what had 
long been patent to all the rest of the world, 
that its Colonial administration was a hope- 
less failure, it came to the bold resolve to 
pitchfork into the Colonial Department a 
rank outsider who would bring an entirely 
fresh mind to bear upon the problem of the 
Administration. The result was that Mr. 
Dernburg was made Colonial Director of the 
Colonial Department, which is at present an 
annex of the Foreign Office, and given carte 
blanche to put the Colonies in order. He 
flung himself into the task with characteristic ardor and 
unwonted enthusiasm. He was stimulated to still further 
efforts by the stimulus of a fierce Clerical attack directed 
against the character of the German Colonial Administra- 
tion. He had never before made a political speech. But 
necessity may, on occasion, produce an orator. His impas- 
sioned defense of Colonial administrators, his audacious 
declaration of war against the Clericals, whom he accused 
of attempting to dominate the Colonial Departments, 
roused extraordinary enthusiasm. He spoke as if it were 
not he, but his Other Self, almost visibly revealed to mortal 
eyes, who held the Reichstag spellbound. And as it was 
in the Reichstag so it was in the constituencies. 

It is not the custom in Germany, as it is in England and 
in America, for Ministers to go on the stump before a 
general election. But Mr. Dernburg, free from the shackles 
of officialism, saw in a moment the advantage of a direct 
appeal to the people. He delivered a series of addresses 
concerning the prospects before the Colonies of Germany 





Never was a Healthy, Lusty Bull Launched 
into Such a China Shop 





which cast the glamour of a stereopticon over the barren 
and empty territories above which the German flag is flyj 
in Africa. His satellites, furnished with magic lan 
flashed before the eyes of astonished rustics, amid the frogt 
and snow of a German midwinter, radiant pictures of vagt 
expanses bathed in sunshine which were ‘‘Ours,” Mp 
Dernburg brought to the services of the Kaiser the ex. 
perienced genius of a past-master in the art of prospectus. 
writing, and as he had the whole force of the Administration 
at his command to aid in disseminating his cire 

it is not surprising that the electors succumbed in shoals 
to the seductive suggestions of the magical mystery man, 

I know Mr. Dernburg well and like him much. He igg 
Cecil Rhodes kind of man—a married Cecil Rhodes, He 
has an extraordinary command of figures, and a still more 
extraordinary capacity for persuading himself that what 
he wishes to be true may be proved to be true. He is not 
a Christian Scientist. Neither is he a Salvationist. But, 
like the latter, he “‘ keeps on believing,” and like the former, 
he resolutely refuses to yield to the temptation to believe 
that the appearance of evil in his beloved Colonies is any- 
thing but ‘‘the illusions of the mortal mind.” 

He has fully persuaded himself that Germany’s Colonies 
would bring two hundred million dollars if they were 
offered for sale in the London markets, and in his own 
estimation they are worth far more than that sum. He 
sees in them the same boundless possibilities of future 
fortunes as dazzled the eyes of Martin Chuzzlewit. He 
scouts the dictum of Cecil Rhodes that you cannot found 
a paying colony on cotton and cocoanuts. ‘No colony 
can be made to pay,” said Rhodes, ‘‘ without gold or dia- 
monds.” ‘Not at all,” retorts Dernburg; ‘what about 
Lagos and Nigeria? Why, even Togoland is beginning to 
pay. And with good management they can all be made to 
pay. But there must be no wars. If we build railroads 
we shall need no wars. Your railway is your great peace 
maker.” 

And so he fares forth, this youngest and most confident 
of German men, at the head of a picked party of industrials 
and financial magnates, to undertake a personal inspec- 
tion of all the African 
Colonies of Germany. 
Never was a healthy, 
lusty bull launched into 
such a china shop with 
such a reckless levity. 
I confess I tremble for 
Dernburg. He sees 
himself in imagination 
the virtual dictator cf 
territorial areas five 
times as vast as that of 
the Home Empire. He 
regards these barren 
wastes of the African 
desert as teeming with 
potentialities of wealth 
beyond the utmost 
dreams of avarice. But 
against them are 
arrayed the deadly hos- 
tility of the Catholic 
missionaries and their 
political allies, the in- 
sidious machinations of 
an affronted and scat- 
dalized bureaucracy and, worst of all, the implacable forces 
of Nature, which have hitherto baffled the most heroic 
pioneers. 

May good luck go with him! 
clear head, a strong hand, and a good wife. 
present, at least, his star is in the ascendant. 

Mr. Dernburg’s idea, it may interest American readers 
to know, is that the development of the independent 
sources for the supply of natural products within her 
own territory is indispensable in view of the menacing 
possibility that American trusts may corner the market 
and control the supply of raw materials to the detriment 
of Germany. He is not an advocate of preferential duties 
for the development of Colonial industries. But he holds 
that the American trust system may develop into an 
economic despotism, against which Germany must arm 
herself betimes. No concessions may be made to any 
capitalists in which the fundamental article is not laid 
down that the controlling interest and the majority of the 


He has a stout heart, 4 
And for the 
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onthe board 
wet always be in 
German hands. 
Thus Mr. Rocke- 
feller may be 
credited or deb- 
ited with the 
latest stimu 
jus given to Ger- 
man Colon} al 
developments. 


i 
HE question 
of questions 
for all interna- 
tional observers 
is: How far will 


this confirmation 
of thepo — y= Dealing Out Editorial Thunder, Day by Day, 
Kaiser on A pa to the Largest Circulation in the World 

, or ho 


will it tend to give an impetus to the forces which are con- 
stantly working for war and aggression? There are as 
many answers to this question as there are answerers. The 

timists say that the Kaiser, being now free from any 
anxiety as to the security of his position at home, will be 
much less fidgety in his policy abroad. The pessimists, on 
the other hand, maintain that the immediate result of the 
return of a Ministerial majority will be the introduction of 
largely increased naval and military estimates. Whether 
the optimists or the pessimists be right is not for me to 
decide; but it is obvious that, whichever point of view is 
taken, the elections just over have a very direct bearing 
upon the prospects of The Hague Conference. 

If the pessimists are right, the German Government will 
be as adamant against the Anglo-American proposal to 
bring the question of armaments before the conference. If 
the optimists, they may take advantage of the conference 
to affirm and demonstrate the pacific nature of their 
policy. Probably Ministers had not quite made up their 
minds how the elections would affect the mind of the 
Emperor when I saw them in the first days of their victory. 
Hence there was no clear-cut decision, only a carefully- 
calculated, balancing attitude. The Government was 
sitting on the fence, not yet having made up its mind on 
which side to descend. It maintained, with considerable 
hustling and bluff, the soundness of its objection to en- 
larging the Russian original program so as to include the 
consideration of armaments or the Drage doctrine; but, on 
the other hand, it did not pronounce a definite non 
possumus. It was, at the same time, most emphatic in its 
declarations as to its determination to support the English 
Government in every practical measure which it brought 
forward to secure peace. 

I left Berlin with the conviction that Germany will 
waive her objection to the discussion of armaments so 
long as the demand for that discussion is pressed by both 
England and America. But if she could by any means 
split the English-speaking unit in twain, she would stand 
to her original protest against any extension of the original 
Russian program. And the course which she will take in 
this question is prophetic of the course which she will take 
at the conference upon all other questions. 

Whenever the English-speaking Powers are a unit, as 
they were almost always at the first conference, Germany 
will, however reluctantly, acquiesce in their decision. It 
it against her interest to appear isolated. The English- 
speaking unit is a rallying-point round which gather Italy, 
Hungary, Japan, and almost all the smaller free nations of 
the Old World and the New. It is difficult to see how 
Germany can make stand against so great combination so 
long as its central core, the two in one, the Empire and the 
Republic, act together. If they ever should happen to be 
at cross-purposes—which Heaven forbid 
—the instinct of German statecraft 
would be to ally itself with one of the 
differing partners and so to reconstitute 
the grouping of the Powers. 

It is, however, doubtful whether Ger- 
man policy will be swayed by that 
instinct. It is still quite open to Ger- 
many to achieve a brilliant success by 
placing herself at the head of the pacific 
Powers. Instead of opposing the com- 
bination, why should she not lead it? 
The answer to that question lies in the 
mind—the almost inscrutable mind — of 
the Kaiser. 

This is the crux of the whole position. 
What is Wilhelm of Germany? War 
Lord or Frieden’s Kaiser? 

Upon the answer which is to be 
given to this question will depend our 
Whole reading of the European situa- 
tion, and it will color the whole of our 
anticipations as to the chances of suc- 
cess at the Parliament of Peace. 














To Enable Him to Cast Out the Great Red Dragon of Socialism 


The Kaiser is regarded as a War Lord in England 
and France, but he is proclaimed as the Emperor 
of Peace in Germany. Which estimate is correct? 
Do outsiders see most of the game, or do those who 
see most of the man at the closest range understand 
him best? Or perhaps he is neither one nor the 
other, but both by turns. He is admittedly impul- 
sive, dominated not by one impulse but by several. 
He may be compared with a live wire through 
which pulse alternating currents. To-day he may 
be for peace, and to-morrow for war, or vice versa. 
The agility of his mind, the rapidity with which he 
forms and the vehemence with which he presses 
his convictions, have a somewhat bewildering effect 
upon the general public. Men adopt first one 
hypothesis and then another, and end by regarding 
him as an unaccountable and somewhat irritating 
actor in the situation—one who is everything by 
turns and nothing long. Heseems to them a man 
who changes his moods as often as he changes his 
uniform. They cannot make him out, and, as the 
unknown is always more or less formidable, they 
end by classing him definitely as a disturbing and disagree- 
able force in the affairs of the world. 

There is a certain analogy between William of Germany 
and Napoleon the Third. The one is hailed as Frieden’s 
Kaiser; the other declared: ‘‘L’Empire c’est la Paix.” 
Both were men of varying, almost vacillating, moods. 
Each was regarded by his contemporaries as being some- 
what of a sphinx, with a strong predisposition toward 
Mars. Both excited the liveliest suspicions and even vio- 
lent dislike among large classes in England and elsewhere. 
Napoleon, like Wilhelm, was credited with cherishing vast 
schemes of Imperial extension, which included, 
among other details, the invasion of England and 
the conquest of his nearest neighbors. 

The Kaiser is declared by many to rise up in the 
morning to plan out campaigns of conquest and 
to retire to rest only to dream of their accomplish- 
ment. Both men seemed, alike to their subjects 
and to their neighbors, to be immense personal 
forces, whose supreme will dominated the situa- 
tion. In the case of Napoleon all the world knows 
the absurdity of that belief. The man of Decem- 
ber was a poor creature, a mere plaything of 
destiny, the tool of circumstance. If not exactly 
a straw floating upon the stream, for he bulked 
more largely than a straw, he was little better 
than a phantom simulacrum of man seated ina 
golden barge that drifted with a current which he 
hardly even aspired to direct. Will history return 
the same verdict upon William II? 

The Kaiser, I was told the other day by a confi- 
dent follower of Allen Kardec, is a ‘‘ reincarnation 
of Caligula. I know that positively.’ Without 
professing to know anything as to the previous 
existence of William II or of any other living 
being, the resemblance between the German f 
and the Roman rulers is close enough to have a 
been the theme of historical disquisitions which 
came perilously near the offense of lése-majesté. 

To my mind there is a much closer resemblance 
between the Kaiser and a modern newspaper editor who 
takes his work seriously than can be traced between him 
and any Emperor, of ancient Rome or of modern France. 
A journalist he is, at bottom. If there be any truth in 
reincarnation, he probably spent his previous existence in 
manufacturing international scareheads for American 
newspapers, and is now reveling in the unlimited op- 
portunity for dealing out editorial thunder, day by day, to 
the largest circulation in the world. But the trick still 
clings to the style of the Imperial editor. 

I have made long and close study of the Kaiser, and 
have had the advantage of copious dissertations, friendly 
and otherwise, from 
those who have lived 
with him and worked 
with or worked 
against him, day by 
day, for years. And 
it seems to me that, 
if due allowance is 
made for his temper- 
ament and his inher- 
itance, in some odd 
way, of a double 
measure of the in- 
stincts of a journal- 
ist, the Kaiser is, on 
the whole, the Frie- 
den’s Kaiser, which 
he imagines himself 
to be; and that the 
theory so constantly 
put forward by the 
alarmists in my own 
and other countries 
as to his military 
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ambitions and predatory schemes is misleading. After all, 
the real test of a man is not what he says, but what he 
does. And the salient point of difference between the third 
Napoleon and the second William is that the first, in eight- 
een years, made three wars, and the latter has made none. 

Explain it as we may, account for it as we will, the fact 
remains that the young Emperor, who succeeded to the 
control of the greatest army in the world at the age of 
thirty, is now forty-eight years old, and the army, the most 
superb fighting machine in existence, has never been em- 
ployed in war. 

It will be a somewhat strange and unexpected result of 
my rapid tour round Europe if I should end by discovering 
that it is William of Germany who is not the disturber, 
but the real peace-keeper of Europe. Yet it will not bea 
discovery without precedent, even in my own experience. 

In the spring of 1888, when the apparently rapid ascent 
of General Boulanger to supreme power in France began 
to trouble the minds of men, Alexander the Third, of 
Russia, was regarded with even more suspicion and 
distrust than William of Germany is to-day. He was de- 
scribed in English and German papers as a kind of Mus- 
covite ogre, a savage barbarian, swolien with pride and the 
consciousness of power, whose enormous army was main- 
tained as a standing menace to the safety of his neigh- 
bors. Bismarck, for his own purposes, played upon this 
popular delusion, and when he wished to secure a majority 
in the Reichstag he never failed to conjure up visions of 
the Muscovite legions who were ready, at a word from the 
Czar, to hurl themselves across the frontier of Germany. 
He did not believe in it himself, for he had his reinsurance 
treaty with Russia all the time in his pocket; but the 
popular delusion about Alexander III was much too valu- 
able an electioneering 
asset to be sacrificéd 
to such a sentimental 
obstruction as histor- 
ical truth. 

So the legend of 
Alexander the Third’s 
bellicose passion 
gained more and more 
acceptance among 
men, until it came to 
be regarded almost as 
an article of faith that 
the continent was 
cowering in the 
shadow of a terrible 
war which had already 
been hatched in the 
recesses of the brain 
of the sullen and im- 
placable Czar. 

So mischievous did 
this idea become, and 
so firmly had it rooted 
itself in the minds of 
many, even among 
those supposed to be 
best informed among 
the statesmen and 
soldiers of Europe, that I determined to go and see the 
Czar for myself, and ascertain by personal contact and 
intimate converse what manner of man he was. It seemed 
at the time a somewhat Quixotic, and even an impossible, 
enterprise. No Czar had at that time ever received a 
journalist, much less had he admitted an English journalist 
to an intimate conversation. But, thanks to the kindly 
services of Madame de Novikoff, to whom Europe has 
owed more than one signal benefit in the way of peace, the 
impossible task was accomplished. I was not only re- 
ceived by Alexander III, but I enjoyed a conversation 
which, Sir Robert Morier reported to Queen Victoria, was 
more frank than had taken place between a Czar and an 
Englishman since the days when the Emperor Nicholas 
talked to Sir Hamilton Seymour on the future of the East. 
As the result of that conversation, I was able finally to rid 
Europe of a monstrous delusion. From the date of my 
visit to Gatschina dates the recognition of Alexander the 
Third as the peace-keeper of Europe. Lord Rosebery, 
who scoffed at the idea that the warlike Czar, with his 
trained millions of fighting-men, was as peaceful as John 
Bright, admitted with profound regret, when the Emperor 
came to die, that a pillar of the world’s peace had been 
removed. If, therefore, I should discover William II to be 
the veritable Peace Angel of Europe, it would not appear 
to me antecedently impossible, nor should I despair of 
ultimately compelling the world to acquiesce in the truth. 

I have not yet had a personal interview with the Kaiser. 
I have had to content myself with gathering my impres- 
sions of his character from his history, from his contem- 
porary sovereigns, from the statesmen and diplomatists 
who have served with him, and from the statesmen and 
diplomatists who have served against him. By the aid 
of all available sources of information I have arrived at 
what seems to me the sound general conclusion that all 
that has made the Kaiser so apparentiy incomprehensible 
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and so menacing a factor in the European 
situation is the strain of English blood 
which runs in his German veins. 

A British Ambassador once declared in 
his wrath that the reckless comments of the 
British press and British public men upon 
the doings and sayings of their neighbors 
reminded him of nothing so much as the 
jabbering of apes in the bamboo tops, who 
yelled with joy when they were able to ex- 
cite to fury the fierce carnivores below. 
The arrogant insolence of the British music- 
hall politician is thoroughly in keeping 
with the normal tone of many British news- 
papers. Even British statesmen some- 
times assume the tone of a universal censor 
morum, 

It is this national trait, or national fail- 
ing, inherited by the Kaiser through his 
English mother, which, being grafted on 
to German stock, amazes and puzzles the 
world. Men have grown accustomed to 
English freedom or license of comment 
upon their neighbors’ affairs. It is pretty 
Fanny’s way, and as pretty Fanny lived 
on her island apart, she was allowed to say 
what she liked. But when the Kaiser, lord 
of many legions, treated pretty Fanny to 
a taste of her own way, the pretty dear did 
not like it at all. We were all monstrously 
seandalized at the Kaiser’s telegram to 
President Kruger after the defeat of the 
Jameson raid, but Germans declare that 
the British Prime Minister’s declaration, 
‘*The Douma is dead, long live the Douma,”’ 
was a far more unpardonable interference 
in the most delicate affairs of a neighboring 
and friendly state. 

The Kaiser, like the English nation, is, I 
believe, sincerely desirous of preserving the 
peace of the world. But, thanks to his 
English ancestry, he finds it impossible to 
hold his tongue. The peace of Europe he 
may keep, but not his own peace. He feels 
keenly, and the more conscious he is that 
he cannot act, the more he feels impelled 
to make up for it by speech. With him a 
word is a deed. To have launched a tele- 
gram is a cheap and easy substitute for a 
costly expedition. And for him to speak 
a piece of his mind, is, as it is with the 
English, a necessary safety-valve. If he 
did not blow off steam he would burst the 
— And that is the jast thing he wants 
to do. 

If the exuberance of his utterance is due 
to his English ancestry, the same cause is 
even more visibly at work in the over- 
persistent feature of his policy, which even 
more than his oratory creates a false impres- 
sion of his character and aims abroad. 
When a boy William was often in England. 
He spent some of the most impressionable 
months of his boyhood on the shores of The 
Solent, from whence he could see, every 
hour of the day, the floating fortresses by 
the aid of which Britannia has established 
her sway over the Seven Seas. Nothing de- 
lighted him more than to wander about the 
shipyard and dockyard and arsenal of 
Portsmouth. English blood, English ships, 
and the inspiration of the salt sea domi- 
nated the Kaiser. It was inevitable that 
when he became sovereign he would be 
true to his English instincts and would en- 
deavor to create a fleet. To build a great 
navy, to assure to his country a future upon 
the sea, these have been from first to last 
the constant preoccupation of his reign. 

To him there is nothing in the realization 
of this ideal that menaces anybody. There 
again we see evidence of his English blood. 
No one can ever make an Englishman real- 
ize that the English fleet can possibly be 
regarded in any other light than as an appa- 
ratus for keeping the peace. Just so thinks 
the Kaiser. 

Hence I am not prepared to reject the 
unanimous declarations made to me by the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince von Bilow; 
the German Foreign Secretary, Herr von 
Techvisky, and all other Germans of note 
and influence whom I met in Berlin, that 
the Emperor is really and sincerely a man 
of peace. It is his greatest ambition, I was 
assured on every side, to add to the annals 
of Germany the history of a reign unstained 
by a single war. 

If this conclusion be right, then the Kaiser 
is the natural leader of that League of 
Peace-Loving Nations which it is the 
noble ambition of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermantoform. Theecomingconference 
will afford the world a ready touchstone 
of the sincerity of his love for peace. 
found the greatest reluctance on the part 
of both Von Biilow and Von Tchertchky to 
permit any discussion of the question of 
armaments at The Hague Conference. They 
protested that this reluctance on their part 
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was in no way due to any objection to a 
full discussion of the question, or an indif- 
ference to the sufferings of the overbur- 
dened taxpayer. They professed in the 
strongest terms their determination to sup- 
port the British or any other Government 
in all practical measures which in their 
judgment would tend to secure the peace 
of the world. But to attempt to do too 
much would spoil everything. In vulgar 
parlance, the conference must not bite off 
more than it can chew. The original Rus- 
sian program was full enough. There was 
ample variety of practical measures on 
which practical action could be taken. 
Why, then, encumber the conference with 
a debate admittedly inconclusive on a sub- 
ject that had been expressly excluded from 
the original program, and one upon which 
no action could be taken without unanim- 
ity and upon which unanimity was impossi- 
ble? Notwithstanding all which arguments, 
arguments by no means without weight, I 
remain of opinion that if England and 
America insist upon Raving a discussion 
upon armaments Germany will reluctantly 
waive her objection. 

That, however, is not the only proof 
which Germany can give and is, I believe, 
prepared to give at the conference of hergen- 
uine anxiety to promote the maintenance 
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THEIR WAYS AND THEIR WORK 


The Hind Grandmother Read 


RS. DE LA PASTURE has prepared 
a bit of old-time sweetmeat in The 
Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square. The 
Cinderella theme, in its many varieties, 
will always charm. This little country girl, 
a neglected poor relation, comes to London, 
wins the heart of the stern aunt, who 
straightway dies and leaves her fortune to 
Cinderella’s beloved twin brother—and 
then, of course, appears the Duke. The 
Duke is young, romantic, without many 
shillings, and he falls in love with the lonely 
lady, marries her when her brother dies in 
Africa, and together they rebuild the Duke’s 
neglected castle in Ireland. 
ukes and family lace and city mansions 
hung with Gainsborough portraits are well- 
worn properties; but, even in the day of 
motors and billionaire philanthropists, they 
please. It is comforting to read a story of 
nice people where everything comes out 
just as we should like to have it happen for 
us in the never-never land. In a stern 
world of fact this sort of entertainment is 
not much beyond the nursery, but it is as 
profitable as the yarn of business pirates or 
the society drivel that has taken its place 
in romance. And the people one meets in 
Mrs. De La Pasture’s discreet pages are 
unexceptionable in pedigree and morals. 
This is emphatically a book that the young 
person can lend her mother. 


Literary Slop 


A= YORK _ newspaper invites dis- 
cussion of the following grave question: 
“Should novelists travel?’’ We may ex- 
pect this to be followed by a symposium on, 
‘Should poets wear pants?”’ or, ‘‘Should 
lady dramatists drink tea?’’ Incidentally, 
it might be a good thing if some novelists 
should go traveling, and never come back to 
write it up. Novelists, unlike poets, are 
made, not born, and the talent factory has 
been working overtime these last years. 

Of course, it is the enterprising publisher 
that fosters such drivel as our “‘literary 
reviews’ turn out. If the publisher 
doesn’t happen to own outright a “journal 
of critical opinion,’ he can easily get 
printed somewhere those little paragraphs 
that stimulate attention to this or that 
immortal _and forthcoming work (price 
$1.50). The public doesn’t read books 
about books any longer; but it laps up 
thirstily all personal items about authors. 
So we have the literary interview: 

‘‘Miss Susie Simpkins is engaged in 
finishing her new novel at her father’s home 
in Oroville, Ohio. She always uses a 
fountain pen and sits in a ndfather’s 
chair when she is writing. Miss Simpkins 
believes in making a careful study of the 

laces she describes. She went to Pitts- 
urg last week. Her forthcoming work 
may be expected to startle the literary 
world and make the judicious sit up,” etc. 
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and consolidation of the general peace. 
Nothing was more satisfactory to me in 
my whole tour than to hear the emphatic 
assurances of Prince von Btilow that he 
would su = with all his heart the in- 
itiative of England in proposing that the 
executive Governments of the world should 
recognize their responsibility for the due 
performance of the preventive service of 
peace. at sanitation is to medicine, 
the Peace Budget should be to war. 

If the Kaiser should energetically sup- 
port the proposal of the Peace Budget, and 
warmly propose the adoption of a recom- 
mendation that every Government should 
take upon its shoulders the duties now left 
to Peace Societies and devote a hundredth 
of one per cent. of the money spent on 
powder and shot to the propaganda of 
peace and the systematizing of interna- 
tional hospitality, then indeed for the first 
time the whole world would get a glimpse 
of William II as a true Frieden’s Kaiser. I 
do not despair of such a consummation. 
And if the principle of a Peace Budget were 
once established it would indeed be a land- 
mark in the history of the world. 

Editor’s Note — This is the fifth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr, Stead upon the conditions for univer- 
sal peace, as he found them on a tour ofthe capitals 
of Europe. 


Or: ‘Pushbutton Smith has just re- 
turned from his annual automobile tour on 
the continent. He arrived at quarantine 
with thirteen trunks, which contain, amon 
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other articles, at least four new plays. 
disagreeable incident, by the way, hap- 

ened to Mr. Smith when he was in London. 

he porter of the fashionable hotel where 
he was stopping did not recognize him. | 
It was very annoying.” | 

Somebody, of course, gets paid for 
mixing this slop, daily or weekly, just as 
somebody lives by compounding patent 
medicines. Notoriety is a commercial ar- 
ticle, made and sold at so much per foot. 
All the same, it might do our literary folk 
good to take them off this diet for a few 
months and put them to rest in the cool, 
dark room of Obscurity, where they could 
think and work undisturbed. 


How Stringer Strung the Safe Man 


AS artist, who portrays the 
ways of wild animals for New York 
editors, tells this story on Arthur Stringer, 
the author: 

‘Seven or eight years ago, when Stringer 
struck New York, fresh from college life at 
Oxford, and Harvey O'Higgins came down 
from Canada to sell a trunkful or two of 
short stories, they doubled up and took the 
top floor of that old studio building at 146 
Fifth Avenue. It was very Bohemian, that 
top floor, with one whole wall, in what they 
called The Chamber of a Thousand Sor- 
rows, papered with rejection-slips from 
editors. ut in winter it was as cold as 
charity, for the only steam heat was in the 





Summer Suits $5 10§25 


The stylish and dis- 
tinctive garments 
which we Make to 
Order from the very 
latest New York de- 
signs, are offered at 
prices no higher 
than you would pay 
in your own town 
for the usual unsat- 
isfactory ready- 
made Suit. Our 
garments are tai- 
lored bv high-class 
workmen: therefore 
they are perfectly 
finished, retain their 


shape, and always 
look well. They 
wear well, because 
we use only reliable 


materials, and they 
fit because we make 
them according to 
your individual /# 
measurements. { 
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Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles 
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National Cloak & Suit Co. 
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Mail Orders Only. 
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We Assume All Risks. 

Should anything you order 
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Rain Coats, - = = = $8.75 to $18 
Shirt-Waists, = = 98 cents to $4.98 
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halls. So Stringer and O’ Higgins, in those 
early ‘lean years,’ used to hang an old bur- 
lap curtain across their stairhead, and when 
the rest of the house had settled down to 
slumber and quietness, used to take up 
their beds, or, rather, their two-dollar cots, 
and steal out in their — to the hall- 
way, to slumber in that nice, warm and 
steam-heated atmosphere. 

“Stringer had been wrestling with a 
safe-breaking story, and had read a vault 
advertisement in the back of a magazine 
where ‘catalogues free’ were announced. 
So, naturally enough, he ventured to write | 
and ask for all descriptive catalogues deal- 
ing with extra-large burglar-proof vaults. 
That Fifth Avenue address brought a silk- 
hatted and frock-coated representative of 
the well-known Broadway safe-makers 
over, with the catalogues in question, the 
very next morning. He ascended those 
shabby studio stairs, flight by flight, with 
gradually-darkening hopes. en he lifted 
the old burlap curtain and discovered that 
the recumbent frame on the two-dollar cot 
was his dreamed-of purchaser, he gave vent 
to one silent look of disgust and departed 
without a word! 

“And O’Higgins always claimed Stringer 
threw a milk-bottle at the man for waking | 
him up at ten o’clock in the morning!” | 











The Hot Rays of the Summer's Sun 
are modified to a great extent by wearing 


“B.& K.” Straw Hats 


The tight, even woven braids, light in weight, 
artistic in finish, keep the wearer 


COOL and COMFORTABLE 





They top off his dress in a way most becoming 
toa gentleman 


FREE Sixteen page Booklet H, illustrating and 
describing the straws of ‘07, sent on request 


BLUM & KOCH, 84-90 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Advantageous Banking 
By Mail 

By depositing with The Cleveland 

Trust Company you deal with as 

strong and safe a savings bank as there 

is in the United States. You receive 


4 Per Cent Interest 


compounded semi-annually and your 
money is available at all times. 
There are many other advantages 
set forth in our free booklet ‘‘A.” 
Send for it today. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Capital Cleveland, Ohio surplus 
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NA BRIGHT Sun- 
day afternoon last 
month a little boy 

was drowned in one of 
the shallow ponds of 
Central Park, New York, not over twenty 
feet from the shore and within the full view 
of several holiday-making men and boys 
who were on the path which runs alongside 
the water. The youngster, attended by his 
father, had been roller-skating on the as- 
pathway and, temporarily escaping 

the parental eye, had, in some way or 
other, got into the water. ; 
The father belongs to that great multi- 
tude which comes up out of the dank and 
huddled downtown tenement districts of a 
Sunday afternoon into this urban oasis, for 
their weekly sun and air bath; he had 
other and younger children requiring his 
constant guardianship, whom he had fol- 
lowed as they wandered farther along 
toward some attraction away from the 


nd. 

Pilow the boy got into the water was not 
disclosed at the subsequent inquiry. The 
asphalt walk has quite a bit of down grade 
approaching this particular section of the 
jake; presumably the boy was skating 
rapidly, and, losing control of himself by 
reason of the added impetus which the 
incline gave him, he went off at a tangent 
into the water instead of taking the slight 
turn and keeping on the path. 

How he got into the pond it is not, how- 
ever, my thought to speculate upon—nor 
is the sad accident introduced here as a 
news item. Although the water was not 
over the boy’s head, scarcely more than 
three feet, in fact, which means not above 
the waist of a man, the little chap was so 
confused by the sudden and terrifying ter- 
mination of his fun in the friendly sun- 
shine that he apparently lost all sense of 
control. He could have reached bottom 
with his feet and walked to dry land through 
water not above his shoulder, but, fright- 
ened out of his wits, he threshed around, 
alternately crying aloud and choking be- 
cause of the quantities of water he took 
into his mouth while he struggled. He was 
half under the water during the latter part 
of his struggles, and finally he sank, not to 
reappear. 


The Cowardice of a Crowd 


And—will you believe it, can you believe it? 
—during all the time that poor, scared, little 
kid struggled to keep alive, several men of 
his father’s class actually stood staring and 
inactive on the bank! Does it not make 
you wish you could have been there —first 
to have jumped in after the youngster, and 
then to have knocked together the coward 
heads of the gaping onlookers? 

There wasn’t a moment from the time 
the child sent up his first shrill call for help 
when any one of the craven-hearted men 
on the bank could not have waded in and 
waded out again with the boy to safety, 
without dampening the watch which ticked 
in the Sunday waistcoat pocket. Did they 
do nothing, these men? you ask. Oh, yes, 
they did something —when the floundering 

had about exhausted himself and was 
all but drowned, these intrepid creatures, 
standing high, so as not to wet their feet, 
reached valiantly out from the bank tryin 
to hook into the clothing of the sinking la 
with some sticks which they took from the 
boys who had first thought of this daring 
means of rescue and run off to the near-by 
woods to fetch them. The first sticks were 
too short and too brittle, but after the boy 
had disappeared a longer and stronger pole 
was found, with which the ion was 
dragged up from the pond’s bottom and 
pulled ashore. 

By this time a Park policeman had come 
upon the scene, and the dripping little body, 
80 vibrant with the joy of living five min- 
utes before, was laid upon the walk. There, 
for fifteen minutes, while the policeman 
hovered indifferently around, as only a 
New York policeman can, and the curious 
and hushed crowd gazed on in awe, the 
pathetic figure of the small boy lay with 
roller-skates still strapped to his feet. No 
one in that crowd uttered an effort-inciting 
word about resuscitation; they stood like 
80 many dumb brutes—and the policeman 
Sauntered on. Then the ambulance came, 


and after the doctor had worked in vain 


over the body for a considerable time, he 
made the statement that had the boy been 
worked on as soon as taken from the water 
his life would have been saved. As the 
doctor addressed those near him, a man 
forced his way with frenzied endeavor 
through the crowd to the opening surround- 
ing the lifeless body. It was the father re- 
turned to assemble his family. 

Now, there are several ringing lessons in 
this sad accident, and that, of course, is 
why I have recited it here in full: lessons 
that tell aloud and again of the cowardice 
of the average of the city laboring classes 
of foreign birth—and we of the great cities 
have examples of the lesson daily; of the 
crass, headless stupidity of a crowd which 
has no leader; of the apparently lax system 
which the New York Park Commissioners 
permit in their police department that 
patrols a pond around which hundreds of 
children B 0m every day with a policeman 
who does not know the simple things to do 
with a drowned child just taken from the 
water; of the safeguard to life of knowing 
how to swim; of the insurance to safety, to 
self and to others, of initiative in the case of 
emergency. 

Of these lessons, two only I wish to urge 
upon you here, and I would like to push 
them home to every family in this big land 
of ours, for they touch, or ought to touch, 
every hearthstone in the country. 


Making Use of the Steam 


1. Teach your boys and girls to swim. 

2. Encourage them to play vigorous 
games which demand mental alertness as 
much as physical strength. 

Take a more serious view of play. Don’t 
you think that it is the mere letting off of 
steam—the indulgence of animal spirits 
only; it is that, too, of course; but it is 
a lot more—a big, practicable lot more in 
this workaday wand of ours: it is initia- 
tive (that rare human gem) in case of an 
emergency, equilibrium under attack, judg- 
ment in moments of excitement. Therefore 
be happy if you have a boy who takes to 
his play in healthful vigor; encourage him 
and enter into his plans sympathetically — 
thus shall you keep him wholesome in his 
games and clean in his play, for it is as much 
your duty to supervise his sport as his work. 

Don’t look upon play as play only —it is 
character-building of a more potent kind 
than any other the boy gets, be his home 
surroundings the best ever. Let him play 
the most vigorous games; a few hard 
knocks will do him no harm; the drilling, 
the discipline of football, are invaluable to 
the boy as a boy, and the quick decisions, 
initiative effort, keeping head under a ham- 
mering, working brains under bewildering 
attack, are invaluable to the man who de- 
velops from that —_ 

Every man is called on at one time or 
another to face attack, to act under diffi- 
culties, to advance over obstacles, and, 
whether the trial comes in the town or in the 
wilderness, whether it be mental or phys- 
ical, business or social, that man who has 
had the inestimable advantage of a boy- 
hood’s training on the gridiron or other 
rugged playground will bless his good 
fortune and the name of his sponsor. 


Working Out the Yellow Streak 


And it is the saving grace of manhood. I 
do not, of course, mean a boy cannot be 
manly unless he plays vigorous games, but 
I do mean that vigor-play develops that 
characteristic, and I mean also that not 
only it searches out the yellow streak in 
the unmanly, but many cases have come 
to my knowledge where a boy with a taint 
of yellow > aye him has, by a well-chosen 
course on the playground, matured into a 
sufficiently courageous young man. What 
would we come to, and our children and our 
children’s children, if there wasn’t vigorous 
play —on the gridiron, in the mountains, on 
the prairies, in the wilderness—anywhere, 
anything, so long as it demands action of 
our brain and heart under assault! 

Do you for a minute suppose that there 
was a football player among those men who 
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The Little Boy Who Couldn't Swim— 
the Cowards—and the Yellow Streak 


stood on the bank of 
the Central Park pond 
and listened to the 
affrighted lad call for 
help, and watched him 
drown in three feet of water on that 
bright Sunday afternoon? Do you think 
there was one with any kind of playground 
training among that crowd which stood 
awestricken around the wet little figure, 
instead of finding some one to win back 
the fluttering, ebbing life? Had there 
been any one who knew enough to let 
the water run out of the youngster by 
rolling him—resting on his stomach, head 
down, and tongue drawn forward —over 
the raised knee of a bystander, and then to 
have laid him flat on his back with some- 


thing under his lower shoulders to lift up | 


the chest, while the arms were slowly 
worked up and down from the sides, press- 
ing the lower ribs on the down movement 
to pump air into his lungs—the boy would 
have been roller-skating again the following 
Sunday. 


Teach to Swim and Teach to Save 


Teach your boy and your girl how to swim, 
if there is any water within reach; and if 
there isn’t, make a pilgrimage to where 
some is free.or confined. First aid to the 
injured, and how to stay the rapidly depart- 
ing life from the body of the drowning, are 
simple matters, which should be taught in 
every school with the A B C’s—and re- 
taught, and retaught, and retaught. 
Anemic men and women are given to 








exclaiming against the strenuous qualities | 


which they caricature as standing for fire, 
flood and sudden death, but do not you be 
deceived ; it is to the strenuous quality you 
owe the best the world has given you and 
the best the world has to offer. It is the 
strenuous quality which makes the world 
go around. —‘‘Farr-PLay.” 


The Seven Tall Pines 


N GENERAL, it seems that a reason- 

able amount of knowledge, coupled 
with a keen observation, is of more value 
than a highly-cultured intellect capable of 
moving only in a narrow line of ideas. A 
young fellow was working for a small salary 
as an assistant to a civil engineer, who had 
a lifelong experience in his profession; 
and yet in this particular work the as- 


sistant came out with more money than | 


his chief. 


They were laying out a line for a railroad | 


in northeastern Pennsylvania. In the pre- 
liminary survey the young man was running 
a line through a piece of the backwoods 
country, some twenty miles from any line 
of railroad, when he came upon a little 
timber tract that attracted his attention. 

Without saying anything to any one, he 
carefully went decom the grove, for it 
covered only about five acres, and noted 
exactly what trees were on the plot. It 
was of virgin pine, and he found seven trees 
which would each cut a stick six inches 
square at the smallest end, and one hun- 


dred feet long, without a knot. He knew 
that probably not in all Pennsylvania 
could he find as many more pine trees like 


them. 

Not having capital to buy, he quietly 
secured an option on the lumber as it stood. 
He then wrote to various shipbuilding 
concerns that he had such timbers as they 
might want for masts, and then awaited 
bids. He closed with a firm and received 
advance money enough to purchase the 
lumber on which he had the option. 

The seven tall pines were all that he tried 
to handle; these he had cut and hauled to 
the Susquehanna River, which was within 
reach, and with little expense had them 


| faction. 


floated to Baltimore, where delivery was | 


to be made. 

Not wishing to engage permanently in 
the lumber business, and finding that the 
coming of the railroad for which he was 
running a line had advanced all lumber 
values sufficiently to allow him to sell the 
remaining timber at a fair advance over 
what he had paid for the whole, he sold. 


The profit in this sale covered all the ex- | 


penses of his transactions, and he had the 
price of his seven big sticks clear, a profit 
of $2100. 











Rapid Action Clothes 
Making 


By the Machine Itself 


” Suit a minute ’’— that’s the record. 
Slam ’em together —any old 





way just so long as the Stitches 

will hold—and the Thing we’re working on 
looks something like a Suit— 

—QOur Boss doesn’t care a rap whether 


a Sleeve or a Collar is put on properly, or 
the Foundation of the Coat’s Shape — 
the Canvas and Haircloth—are put in as 
they should be. 

Everything’s wrong —from 
Finishing. 

The so-called ‘‘suit’’ might be made ha/f 
presentable if it were taken apart and al- 
together Remade by Someone who knew 
how — 

But that wouldn’t do for a minute — No 


Cutting to 


Siree — that would add to the Cost. 
Instead — he gives the Thing to Old Dr. 
Goose — the Hot Flat Iron — 
—And Old Dr. Goose presses here — 
stretches or shrinks there — and in a jiffy 
has as fine a /ooking Suit as you would 


want to see — 

That’s all the Boss wants. 

For he knows that all he’ll have to do will 
be to tell Someone a Fairy Tale, and that 
Someone may buy that Suit and think for 
a Week or so that it’s a Dandy. 

But soon the Lapels will Commence to 

sulge—the Collar to Fall away from the 
back of the Neck —the Shoulders to lose 


their shape —and the whole Suit will go 
back to First Principles just as it was when 
we rushed it out. 

Of course, all clothing is not the 
‘*rapid-action ” sort. 


Take ‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits for instance — 
‘* Sincerity ’’ Suits are not rushed through 


the Sewing Mill—not much— 
“*Sincerity’’ Suits are made with the 
Utmost Care —all the way through — with 


the one end in view—to make a perfect 
fitting Suit with a Permanent Shape. 

‘**Sincerity’’ Suits are cu¢ for that pur- 
pose— by the most expert Cutters in 
America —they’re tailored — for that pur 
pose — by the most expert Needleworkers 
in America— 

‘*Sincerity’’ Suits are inspected rigor- 
ously by the most knowing and Careful 
Clothing experts in America—the least 
Alteration required is made by the needle 
—Old Dr. Goose has no opportunity to 
dope”’ a shape in ‘‘ Sincerity’’ Suits — 
his work is not required. 

And as a Result —‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits hold 
their Shape until you want to buy a new 
Suit. 


sé 


‘*Sincerity’’ Suits are sold by all the 
better class ready-to-put-on Clothing 
Dealers — look for the label below in each 


coat —it insures Style, Service and Satis- 
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HEN you look at the lists of invest- 
ments made by savings-banks in 
the States where proper legal safe- 

guards are placed about the investments 
of such institutions you will usually find 
that more than one-half of the people’s 
funds is invested in real-estate mortgages. 
New York State alone permits the savings- 
banks to invest sixty-five per cent. of their 
deposits in investments of this kind. If 
the real-estate mortgage is such a good and 
conservative investment for asavings-bank, 
why should it not be an my good and 
conservative investment for the average 
investor with savings? 

in the first place, land has always been 
something with which people have been 
able to raise money or borrow money. 
There is no more universal opinion, perhaps, 
than an estimate of the value of real 
estate. Nearly every man you know or 
meet has an opinion of the worth of some 
piece of property. Land, for ages, has 
meant wealth to the great mass of the 
people in every country. Hence the 
mortgage on land has been an important 
factor in the relation of the peopie and 
their prosperity. 

Now mo is a mortgage? A mortgage 
is a document that is a claim on land, or on 
land with something built on it, on which 
the owner has borrowed money. If the 
man who does the borrowing cannot pay 
the interest or the amount of the loan at 
the end of a certain time, and it cannot be 
renewed, the person or persons who loaned 
the money can foreclose and have the 
property sold so that it will realize the 
amount that has been borrowed on it. 
A mortgage is accompanied by a bond, 
which is a promise to pay. This is why you 
see in the lists of investments that a certain 
bank has ten million dollars in bonds and 
mortgages, which means that every mort- 
gage owned by the bank has a bond with it. 
The mortgage is a claim on the “a te 
and this becomes the security for the bond. 
Insome States the mortgage isaccompanied 
by a note, which is merely another form of 
the promise to pzy. 

When a man executes a mortgage, as the 
yhrase goes, he pays interest on the money 
& borrows, usually at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. It is just as if he were 
borrowing from a bank and paying interest. 


The Mortgage and the People 


The real-estate mortgage has figured much 
in the whole drama of the people. Some- 
times it has had a very tragic part. Every- 
body has, at one time or other read stories, 
or seen plays on the stage, that showed how 
families, when reduced to slender means or 
in distress through the breaking of a bank 
or the villainy of some bad person, had 
been forced to put a mortgage on the ‘‘old 
farm,’’ or on the homestead where genera- 
tions had been born and lived in happiness. 
There was usually a hard-hearted person 
who loaned the money at a high rate of in- 
terest and who was very glad when the 
unfortunate people could not pay the 
interest, and who rubbed his hands with 
glee when the mortgage came due and the 
property was sold over the heads of the old 
owners; for he always beught it in. In 
the books and plays, the prodigal son 
usually came home with a bag of gold and 
saved the old place. 

But, in md life, there has been more 
truth than fiction in picturing the tragedy 
and sorrow that sometime lurked behind 
the real-estate mortgage. 

This hardship prevailed most in the 
agricultural districts where land was the 
common thing on which money could most 
easily be raised. 

In the old days, the farmer or owner of 
property in a town who needed money had 
to go to a lawyer to have the papers drawn 
up. Then the lawyer had to find some one 
to lend the money. There were a great 
many steps, and each step cost money. 
In the towns there was always a ‘‘loan 
broker,’’ who was frequently an unscru- 

ulous person, in league with the lawyer. 
he lawyer would say to the man seeking 
the loan: 

*‘After a lot of trouble I’ve found some 
one to lend you money on your property, 
but it will cost more than I expected.” 
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In this way the unfortunate borrower, 
who often had to have the money, was 
forced to pay sometimes nine and ten per 
cent. 

If it was a small community or in the 
country the lawyer, as usual, had to be 
found, and he, in turn, got the money from 
the rich man of the community, who was 
usually the president of the local bank, 
the magistrate or the most prosperous 
farmer. By lending money on mortgages 
many men have risen to great power in 
communities. They have literally owned 
the whole county, and obtained political 
prominence by compelling the support of 
people whe owed them money. 

ery often men bought mortgages just 
because they knew, or hoped, that the 
people who borrowed could 1 not pay the 
debt, and thereby would lose the property 
when it was foreclosed. The lender always 
bought it in for himself. 


Modern Mortgage Investment 


But the hard-hearted era, as it might be 
ealled, with regard to real-estate mort- 
gages has passed away to a large extent. 
Of course, in every State you will find 
ag oe oppressed by debt, and that debt 
in the form of a mortgage. But the method 
of the real-estate mortgage has become 
simpler, cheaper and more honorable. One 
reason for this is that land has become more 
readily salable by reason of the many land 
companies, and on account of the general 
prosperity of the people. Thus the real- 
estate mortgage became less attractive to 
the Shylocks. The whole process of the 
real-estate mortgage became a part of the 
machinery of modern investment organ- 
ization, and, for this reason, it has come 
within the range of the average investor 
with savings. 

In every city to-day you will find a title 
company. This kind of company suc- 
ceeded, in a measure, the individual lawyer 
who looked up the title of property. The 
title is the real legal claim or deed. If the 
title is good you have a clear ownership of 
the property. When a company employed 
a whole staff of lawyers a did nothin 
else but look up titles and who kept carefu 
records of all real-estate transactions, it 
made the matter of looking up a title 
cheaper. 

The next step was to take up the mort- 
gage business. In the old way the man 
who wanted to execute a mortgage needed 
two people: the lawyer and the lender. 
The title company combined these two 
steps and loaned money on property. 

Having gone into what might be called 
the mortgage business, the company had 
to make its mortgages earn some money. 
So a market for mortgages was created by 
making them a part of the investment 
opportunity. It began with large sums 
instead of small sums, as the case usually is. 

If a man in New York wanted to invest 
twenty thousand dollars in a real-estate 
mortgage which had appealed to him as 
a good investment because savings-banks 
bought them so widely, he went to one of 
these companies and said: 

‘*‘T have twenty thousand dollars! Have 
you a good mortgage that will pay four and 
a half per cent?” 

“Yes,” replied the mortgage man. ‘We 
have one for that amount on property 
at West Sixty-first Street.’ 

The investor looked at the property; 
saw that it was in good condition; asked 
a friend in the real-estate business what he 
thought it worth, and was told that it 
couldn’t be bought under thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. So he bought the mortgage. 
The company transferred the original mort- 

age to oo and sent him a check for his 
interest twice a year. 

But why does not the investor get the 
mortgage direct and also the five per cent. 
interest that the company is getting from 
the man who owns the property? Simply 
because this would involve much work on 
the part of the investor; he would have 
to have a lawyer. The company saves him 
all this work and charges half of one per 
cent. for it. 

But the average investor does not own 
twenty thousand dollars or anything near 
that sum. The problem, therefore, was to 





bring the real-estate mortgage in the big 
cities within his range. The plan was 
made of issuing real-estate mortgage 
certificates for five hundred dollars. The 
= was simple. The company took a 

atch of mortgages and pooled them. Let 
us say there were five mortgages of twenty 
thousand dollars each, making one hundred 
thousand dollars to be divided up for the 
investors and representing five pieces of 
ged on which money was borrowed. 

he company issues two hundred certifi- 
cates, each one of five hundred dollars 
face value; registers them like bonds and 
sells them like bonds, paying four and a 
half per cent. a year. Interest is paid every 
six months. These certificates usually 
mature in ten years, although they can be 
redeemed —paid up—in five. Like bonds 
they may be obtained in various denomina- 
tions from five hundred dollars up. Like 
a first mortgage bond each certificate is a 
part first claim on property whose title is 
guaranteed. These companies guarantee 
the principal and interest cf the certificate, 
too. 

The matter of buying a real-estate mort- 
gage for investment depends often on the 
part of the country where you live. If you 
reside in a small place it is, perhaps, wise 
to buy a mortgage on property that you 
can see, or where you happen to know the 
people involved. In this way you can get 
an interest of five per cent. direct, and 
you do not need the big companies. 

A real-estate mortgage anywhere should 
never be for more than two-thirds the 
value of the property. If the property, 
for example, is worth six hundred dollars, 
the mortgage should not be for more than 
four hundred dollars. 

The big title and mortgage companies 
never lend more than sixty per cent. of the 
value of the property. The law for savings- 
bank investments in New York specifies 
that they cannot lend more than sixty per 
cent. of the value of improved property — 
that is, property with something built on it; 
and not more than forty per cent. on un- 
improved property —that is, just land. 


Bonds and Mortgages Compared 


The average investor will naturally ask 
the question: What is the difference be- 
tween a bond and a mortgage as an 
investment? 

The answer is that both are safe and 
conservative. The investor, perhaps, takes 
a trifle more chance with a bond, but he 
has an Mo pg cee for a larger return, 
especially if he should buy the bond below 
par. Yet each investment has a market 
value. Bonds go up and down in price; 
and real estate and property generally 
change in value. A dwelling, for example, 
depreciates in value if a stable or a brewery 
is built near by or on the same block. 

The face value of the real-estate mort- 
gage never changes. If it is for five hun- 
dred dollars it remains that amount. But 
if you buy your bond below par and sell it 
above, you make a profit on that alone. A 
bond is more easily negotiable than a real- 
estate mortgage and it is easier to borrow 
money on it. Bonds form a “‘long term”’ 
investment —that is, extend over a good 
many years—while real-estate mortgages 
mature much sooner. 


A Book of Merit 


LARK E. CARR, a famous orator 

and lawyer of Illinois, who lives at 
Galesburg, wrote a book, which his pub- 
lishers, in order to give Mr. Carr an exact 
idea of how it would look, made up into a 
dummy with the regular cover, but with 
blank pages. 

Carr went to Chicago, and called on 
George R. Peck, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul road. 

“George,” said Carr, putting the book 
open on the table, ‘‘so far as my acquaint- 
ance with literature goes, this book is best 
suited of any for your mentality.” 

Peck turned over the blank pages 
gravely. Finally he said: ‘Carr, after a 
somewhat careful examination of this work 
I am forced to the conclusion, without 
looking at the title-page, that you are the 
author.” 


May 11, 1907 








First Mortgages 


COVERING 


New York City 
REAL ESTATE 


PAYMENT OF 


Principal and Interest 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


The Ultimate of Safety Combined 
With An Attractive Interest Rate. 
Address Investing Department 


TiLE GUARANTEE 
ann TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus $11,000,000 


176 Broadway 


or 175 Remsen Street 
New York City 


Brooklyn 











$60 Yearly Income 


$1,000 Investment 
in 6% Collateral Gold Bonds 


(Collateral held in Trust) 


These Bonds possess Safety, High Earning 
Power, and are convertible into Company's 
stock if desired. They are issued in amounts 
of $200 and upwards. 

PROTECTED by $1,000,000 combined securi- 
ties of three Companies and a deed of trust 
with the Provident Life & Trust Co. of 


Philadelphia, as Trustee. 
SIS OF INCOME: The constantly increas- 


ing business of these Companies, two having 
paid average annual dividends of 15% for over 
100 years. Annual income of plant, $1,000,000, 


PAYMENTS can be made to 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Aldine Trust Company of Philadelphia 
or direct to 
Underwriters’ Securities Corporation, 
300 Watnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Convertible Bonds 


We are now distributing copies of 
the 3rd Edition of our 8-Page Circu- 
lar describing practically all of the 
well-known issues of Convertible 








Bonds. 
Convertible Bonds are especially 
attractive to well-informed and con 


servative buyers, for the reasons 
which we explain in our circular. 


As Investment Bankers our expe- 
rience covers many years, and we 
make it a specia//y to render the very 
best of service to individual buyers. 
Properly selected tinvesiments are 
based upon safety and income yield 
combined. 


Simply write for Circular No. 21. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers, 
William and Pine Sts., New York. 


5% Gold Bonds 


Denominations $500 and $100 
Netting 5.20% 


Listed on the Philadelphia Stock E-x- 
change. Particulars on application. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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Chicago Stock Exchange 


“I Have a Little Money: 


what shall I do with it?” is the title of a new book= 
a plea for sound investing; written in an understand: 
able style from a practical rather than a theoreti 
standpoint. Enables anyone to thoroughly undet- 
stand all investments. Edition limited. Handsomely 
bound in cloth $1.00, 

W. E. Davis, Jr., 1 Nassau Street, New York 


KLAMATH COUNTRY IN OREGON. Reclamation service & 
pending $5,000,000 irrigating 250,000 acres. Finest of farming and 
timberlands. Large cities growing. New Railroad through the lan. 
Lots on monthly payments. Send five 2 cent stamps for illustrated 
pamphlet. Klamath Development Co., Klamath Falls, Orego®- 
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IN HOT WEATHER, 
tight fitting underwear of any material creates 


unnatural warmth, 


LOOSE FITTING 








Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable 














B. V. D. Underwear gives you perfect freedom cf 
motion and makes possible a natural ventilation of the 
body by allowing air to reac h the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 

Identified by B. V. D. Label which consists of 
white letters B. V. D. on a red woven background 
Accept no imitations. Look for the label. 

Purchase B. V. D. Underwear through your dealer 
If your dealer will not procure B, V. D. Underwear 
for you, send us the price of the garments desired, 
with your waist and chest measurements (in inches), 
and we will fill direct a sample order for you, postpaid 

Illustrated seven-color booklet, descriptive of 
B.V, D. Underwear, sent free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept. “A,” Worth and Church Streets, New York City 
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NO BUCKLE mane *”"" (Pat. April 23, 1907) 


By being perforated the pores 


Odor of the skin areopen toair ven- 
Proof. tilation., Proper ventilation 
No insures freedom of circulation 
Buckles but does not prevent perspiria- 

tion. The poresof the skin must 
Easy to breathe, otherwise the body 
Adjust. cannot be in a healthy condi- 


tion, Leatherabsorbs perspira 
tion, which leaves a Macaca 
able odor. “ Crown Make” 
LEATHER GARTERS are LINED 

with a fabric (also perforated) treated by a special 
process. ‘This fabric is posttlive/y perspiration 
and odor proof. Another new feature is the 
SLIDE BUTTON ADJUSTABLE FASTENER. 
_ This Slide Button Fastener is adjustable, it gives three 
inches latitucle in adjusting. The garters are easy to put on 
and take off, and are made in three sizes; small, medium and 
large, to retail at 50 CENTS and $1.00 a Pair. If your dealer 
can't Supply you, we will, on receipt of price. Measure just 
below the knee to find size required. 


CROWN SUSPENDER CO., 826 Broadway, New York 
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*, POINT 


Lost Papers Impossible 


If you make it a practice to use only 


Washburne’s “OK rnin, 


There is no chance of slipping—the point pierces every 


sheet and holds like a vise. Can be used repeatedly and 
y always work. Made of brass and practically inde- 
structible. 


i Used in offices, banks, schools, everywhere. 
Put up in boxes of 100—three sizes. | Send 10c to-day for 50 
et 


Liberal trade discount. 
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“OLD TOWN CANOES” combine grace and buoy- § 
ancy with strength and durability. Models for every use. 


- Agencies all large cities. Prompt deliveries. 
Old Town Canoe Co., 100 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 














The Text and the Actor 


ENERAL HORACE PORTER has been 

a lifelong lover of the drama, and has 
numbered among his friends the leaders of 
the stage in France, England and America. 

On one occasion, when he was to make 
the fifth at a dinner at which Irving and 
Terry were to meet Bernhardt and Coque- 
lin, he suggested to Sir Henry that he 
speak in French, as neither of the French 
actors knew English. 

Irving shook his head. ‘‘I have only one 
language,” he said. Then he added with a 
grave smile, ‘‘And there are those who say 
that I can’t even speak that.” 

The occasion seemed to the American 
Ambassador to promise no little difficulty. 

Irving was undismayed, and his con- 
fidence proved more than justified. Coque- 
lin talked with Gallic enthusiasm about 
Moliére, and Irving answered with dis- 
sertations upon Shakespeare. General 
Porter was the only one present who had 
the least idea what they were saying. 

In the occasional pauses Miss Terry 
would get up, run about the table and, 
taking both Madame Bernhardt’s hands, 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, you dear, you darling! I 
love you, and I worship your art!”’ Or 
Madame Bernhardt would do the like, and 
fall on Miss Terry’s neck with the ery of 
“Que je Uaimé! Que je adore!” 

Afterward Irving spoke with deep appre- 
ciation of Coquelin’s learning, and Coquelin 

ronounced Irving the most scholarly actor 

e had ever met. Madame Bernhardt de- 
clared that Miss Terry was an artist in 
every pore, and Miss Terry was equally 
convinced that Bernhardt was a supreme 
divinity. If we were all great actors and 
actresses, what need would there be of 
speech ? 


Thomas and Spiritualism 


T USED to be said of the author of Ala- 
bama, In Missouri, Arizona, and Colo- 
rado that he was the official dramatist of 
the map of the United States, but he has 
lately turned his attention to more esoteric 
subjects. Having made a play of pugilism 
in The Other Girl and of osteopathy in 
Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots, he has now 
turned his attention to the more occult 
subjects of telepathy and spiritualism. 

In his youth he was a friend of the 
famous Bishop, and assisted in some of his 
most remarkable feats. On one occasion a 

arty of eminent men hid a certain object 
in an obscure part of the city. Thoroughly 
blindfolded, * wt mounted the box of a 
carriage, drove the party through crowded 
streets to the place of concealment, keep- 
ing the road and avoiding all obstacles in 
it as if by miracle. Drawing up at last 
before the place of hiding, he dismounted 
and went to it with unerring steps. After 
such feats Bishop frequently fell exhausted 
in a cataleptic fit. 

In London, Bishop was engaged by a 
music hall to read blindfolded the numbers 
on banknotes offered by those in the 
audience. Labouchere, member of Parlia- 
ment and editor of Truth, challenged him 
to proof of his powers, and claimed to have 
exposed him as a fraud. Bishop’s failure, 
Mr. Thomas says, was due to the fact that 
Mr. Labouchere had carefully kept himself 
and every one else in ignorance of the num- 
ber. In this case the power of the medium 
was clearly that of the mind-reader. 

Mr. Thomas asserts, however, that he 
has known many instances in which psychic 
exploits cannot be thus explained, and, 
apparently, believes firmly that the human 
mind is capable of receiving communica- 
tions from the spirit world. His new play 
is to be tried out thoroughly on the road, 
and will not reach New York until next 
season. 


British Humor in America 


HE fate of English comedians in Amer- 
ica has always been problematical. 
Dan Leno had delighted a generation of 


| music-hall audiences with his cockney 


fooling, and, as the comic old woman of 
Drury Lane pantomime, had often thrown 
countless thousands of children into fits of 
laughter. Much to the gratification of the 
entire nation, King Edward ‘‘ commanded” 
him to bring his company to his residence 
at Sandringham and purvey low comedy 
for the royal delectation. 
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Yet his reception here is only mildly | 


described as a frost. He was scouted, 
flouted, and finally routed. When he re- 
turned to London and the Garrick Club, he 
represented his experience graphically 
with a picture of himself waving the British 
flag amid an accumulation of brickbats 
and cabbages. 

George Graves, who has recently made 
his début here in The Little Michus, has 
had roses as well as cabbages in the bou- 
quets that have been thrown at him; but 
he has conducted himself with less—or is it 
more?—than Dan Leno’s humor. One of 
the critics treated him very severely, ob- 
jecting on the score of taste to much of his 
fooling. 

Mr. Graves made a collection of his 
laudatory notices, and sent them with a 
letter of remonstrance to every member of 
the staff of the critic’s paper, from the pro- 
prietor to the printer’s devil, inclosing also 
two tickets to his performance. 

If the purpose was to discredit the critic, 
it was not altogether successful. When 
plays please the public the authorities are 
not likely to be lavish with ‘‘paper.”” And 
Mr. Graves departed for the seed after only 
a brief sojourn in the theatrical metropolis. 

Still, it is only fair to say that some of his 
hearers were as delighted with him as 
others were disappointed. Here is a joke 
quite characteristic of his humor: ‘‘I 


”” 


refuse to split a bath with any man! 


A Play from a Play 


VARIETY of unusual circumstances 

served to give James Forbes the idea 
for The Chorus Lady, one of the most suc- 
cessful of the plays of the current season in 
New York. In the course of his work as a 
theatrical press agent Forbes had heard 
that a young society woman was smitten 
with love for a tenor in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, but that the tenor’s indiffer- 
ence toward her was matched only by the 


indifference of an opera chorister toward | 


himself. 

Attending a performance of Carmen 
Forbes knew what impelled the tenor to 
address his songs to one of the cigarette 
girls, and the humor in the situation 
appealed even more keenly to Forbes when 
he saw the society belle watching the tenor 
intently through glasses from a box in the 
Golden Horseshoe. 

As Forbes told it afterward: ‘‘The 
thought struck me there should be a sala- 
ble story in the triangular farce, and going 
home I sat down at once and wrote it. 

“Miss Rose Stahl read the yarn in a 
magazine which printed it. 

‘It had happened that in my first and last 
experience —covering one whole week—as 
an actor I had played in the same company 
with Miss Stahl, and she came to me and 
insisted I turn the story into a one-act 
sketch. 

“After the success of the little piece in 
vaudeville Miss Stahl was equally insistent 
that I elaborate it into four acts for her, 
but I was so timid of the experiment that I 
did not finish the play until a month after 
the posters for the production had been 
delivered by the printer.” 


The Modesty of Bernard Shaw 


ND now comes the assurance that Ber- 
nard Shaw is not at all as conceited 
and overbearing as he seems. 

Miss Annie Russell, who created the title- 

art in Major Barbara, and Miss Gertrude 
uiliott, who is Cleopatra to the Cesar of 
Forbes Robertson, unite in saying, in almost 
identical language, that in private life, and 
even in the heat of rehearsals, he is essen- 
tially modest, sincere and kind —that, ex- 
cept for flashes of shrewdness and brilliancy, 
he is an ordinary man of good manners. 
Both are women of refined and acute ob- 
servation. Is it possible that already there 
is a Shaw myth, as there isa myth of Homer 
and of Shakespeare? 

Unfortunately, both actresses add a qual- 
ifying statement. Any pronounced mis- 
understanding, either of his plays or of 
himself, they say, changes him at once to 
a caustic critic, even to an attitude of ex- 
aggerated self-assertion; and it so happens 
that Shaw has been one of the most grossly 
misunderstood men of his time, both by 
those who at first denied him any real talent 
and by those who now regard him as a 
genius. 
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o ETTER than hardwood 

floors” is what a popular 
household journal says about 
modern linoleum. 


When laid, linoleum 7s the floor - 
practically as much so as hardwood; 
and it is quieter and more comfortable 
to walk on, easier to clean and keep 
clean, more sanitary, more artistic 
much more economical 


and 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum, the kind 
with the pattern through to the back, 
is the modern molded inlaid, made in 
one entire piece. Unlike the old-fash- 


ioned inlaid made of separate dies, 
CooKk’s has no joints to open; no de- 
pressions; no places dirt can lodge or 
scrub-water soak into and rot the 


linoleum. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum offers 
the advantages, over other kinds of 
printed, in being more pliable, and less 
harsh qualities insuring 
longer wear and permanency of 


of surface > 
colors 
Write for Cook’s Linoleum Book M, 


illustrating in the pat- 
terns, containing suggestions helpful in 


colors newest 


purchasing, and advancing in full the 
reasons why it is to your advantage to 
insist on having the kind marked on 


the back 


Cook’s Linoleum 


Cook's Decora 





The original, washable 
waterproof wall covering 


er f ~ Cook's Decora ‘ rite fo "Waterproof Wail 
Coverings."’ 
Cook’s Table Oilcloth Svc 

a1 the st ¢ patterns a r 


r ‘* Oilcloth Uses.”’ 











Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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funds yield less than four per.cent will 


be interested in our system of receiv 
ing deposits by nrail. The savings banks 
in Cleveland are among the 
in the world, and for the past sixty-five 
years have safely paid fou 
interest on deposits 

Send to-day for booklet M..’ 
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words which had risen so effervescently to 
his lips so many times before shamelessly 
deserted him. 

‘‘Aren’t you getting tired?” he asked. 

“No!” soetled the Countess, a bit shortly. 

“‘Let me sit up!” exclaimed the artist 
desperately, attributing his unaccustomed 
embarrassment and lack of courage to the 
helplessness of his position. 

“No. Keep still. You will start it 
bleeding again if you wriggle!” 

‘*But you must be tired!” 

“But I am not! The car is running 
smoothly now. Why don’t you go to 


a 

‘“Do you ay want to know?” 

‘*Yes—if you know yourself.” 

‘Well, then——”’ 

“Tear” 

‘*Then —Countess —— 

“Stop ‘Countessing’ me. My name is 
Diane. Call me that if you like. I think 
that you have earned the right; don’t 

ou?” 

“‘T don’t think that I’ve earned any- 
thing but hard names, but, I must say, I 
like Diane better than Countess.” 

‘Very well—why can’t you sleep?” 

‘‘Can’t you guess?” 

“I don’t want to guess. I want you to 
tell me. Don’t squirm so! You are harder 
to hold than a fox-terrier!”’ 

‘‘Well, then, Count—I mean Diane—I 
—I love you!” 

There was a silence which lasted for at 
least ten seconds; then, to the utter con- 
fusion of the artist, the Countess leaned 
back against the cushions and began to 
laugh. Spontaneousas her mirth appeared, 
however, the ear of the young man was 
quick to detect the falsity of its note. 

‘“‘What are you laughing at?” he de- 
manded, at the same time struggling to sit 
upright. But a man curled up on his side 
in the limousine of a swiftly-moving motor- 
car, with a strong and determined young 
lady gripping his head in both arms, is 
about as powerless as a cab-horse down on 
the asphalt. 

‘Stop wriggling!” cried the Countess, 
still laughing. 

“Then stop laughing,’’ replied Deane. 
“‘T must say, I don’t see i 

‘Poor fellow!” interrupted the Countess. 
‘‘Do you always feel that you have to say 
that? Or were you merely taking mental 
notes oi 

‘‘Hush, Diane!” The breathless quaver 
which gave the lie to the mockery in the 
girl’s voice imbued the artist with a sudden 
strength. 

He freed his head from the Countess’ 
arms and sat upright. 

‘Don’t be silly, Diane!” he said, taking 
both of her hands firmly in his. ‘I have 
loved you from the moment that I first 
saw you digging échille in the sand, and the 
only wonder is that I have been able to 
keep from telling you so half a dozen times. 
I did not because —well—it did not seem 
quite fair—too much like asking a reward, 
you know, for what should have been done 
anyway out of mere chivalry. Now it is 
hard because —oh, because you might not 
care to hear it. Do you?” 

The Countess Diane tried feebly to with- 
draw her hands, but failed. Then she tried 
somewhat breathlessly to speak, but failed 
again. 

“I don’t suppose that it is right for me 
to tell you how I love you, even now,” 
continued Deane; ‘‘ because, after all, you 
have only known me for a day—twenty- 
four hours! It seems longer than that 
—and for all you know of me I might 
be anything: an opium fiend, or an ex- 
convict, or a card-sharp, or % 

‘*Hush—oh, hush!” cried a low, sweet 
voice. ‘‘ You know that I would trust you 
absolutely —and —and I will believe you— 
if you tell me that you really, really love 
me!” 

‘“‘Diane!” cried the artist. ‘‘I adore you! 
I am mad about you! That is what makes 
it so hard to tell you, dear 

‘‘And you are not saying it because— 
because ——-’’ The Countess was leaning 
toward him, her lips quite close to his ear, 
for the car was at a high rate of speed, the 
hum of swiftly-moving machinery loud, 
and her own voice a trifle faint. Before she 
could finish her speech there was a sudden 
lurch of the car, or it may have been natural 
affinity, or, perhaps, some swift movement 
on the part of the young man; at any rate, 
the artist found his arms full to overflowing 
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(Concluded from Page 15) 


of the Countess, the answer to whose 
— was given after a manner of such 

eep and heartfelt sincerity that her last, 
lingering doubt was swept away in a wild 
ecstasy of conviction. 

Presently the Countess observed with a 
sigh which had in it nothing of sadness, but 
was rather an effort to supply her system 
with the requisite oxygen: 

“‘ Alors, if you can still love me, hideous 
as I am en Bretonne, perhaps you will tire 
of me less soon than you have of the 
others!” 

‘Darling, there are no others! There 
never were! I did not love them—I only 
painted them!” 

‘‘And I suppose you will have to keep 
on painting them!” 

‘*And loving you!” 

‘If you ever loved another woman,” 
said Diane fiercely, ‘‘do you know what I 
would do?” 

‘Kill her?” 

“Yes. And then 

“Kill me?” 

Pn with a 

p-pathetic —— 
PE Bon’t you think that we are going 
dangerously fast ?’’ asked Diane presently. 
‘*We must be almost there!” 

Deane rapped sharply on the glass. 
‘‘For Heaven’s sake, slow down!” he cried. 

“There is no danger!” shouted Mr. 
Smalley in answer. 

‘*Perhaps there’s not —but if you felt as 
Idol guess you would want to take it a bit 
easily.” 

“Not a doubt of it!” assented Mr. 
Smalley, and even in the darkness his friend 
could see him grin. 

The car slowed down. 

‘“‘Only think!” whispered the Countess. 
‘We will soon have to separate!” 

‘““We must be together as much as we 
can until then!” said Mr. Deane, putting 
the principle into immediate action. 

‘‘How soon,” said ‘the Countess, when 
opportunity offered, ‘‘do you expect to 
start upon your tour with Cousin Sam?” 

‘That is all off now.” 

sé Why? ” 

‘‘Because it would interfere with another 
tour which I expect to make in about a 
month.” 

‘‘Another tour? Who with?” 

‘My wife.” 

The Countess breathed quickly. ‘‘Are 
you going to be married as soon as that?” 
she asked, with as much naiveté as a very 
rapid respiration would permit. 

“‘T would not wait that long,’”’ said Mr. 
Deane, ‘‘if it were not necessary for my 
fiancée to first come of age.’”’ 

‘But don’t you think,” suggested the 
Countess, ‘‘that a little more time might be 
required thoroughly to convince yourself 
that you are truly in love with her?” 

‘“‘T wish,” said the young man sadly, 
‘“‘that I could be equally sure that she were 
as much in love with me 23 

“‘Isn’t it wonderful!” whispered the 
Countess, her lips a quarter of an inch 
from the artist’s ear. 

‘““What, Diane?” 

“That two people can love each other 





sob, ‘‘myself! Isn’t it 





“‘T think,” said a dry, sarcastic voice, 
“that it is even more wonderful how a 
third person can be so utterly ignored as 
to kien: ” 

“Sam!” cried the artist, awaking to the 
fact that the car had stopped and that his 
friend was standing beside it with the latch 
of the open door in his hand. ‘You 
shameless old eavesdropper!”’ 

“If you call stopping the car, hitting the 
horn, getting out, opening the door and 
announcing three times that we have 
arrived, eavesdropping,’ answered Mr. 
Smalley, ‘‘then I plead guilty! Are you 
feeling a little better?” 

His grin clove the darkness like a search- 
light. 
‘“‘Better!” echoed the rapturous artist. 
“‘T never felt so well in all of my life—my 
hitherto worthless life. Go in and stir u 
the Cuttings, Sam, and tell them that 
crave their hospitality for my fiancée, the 
Countess Diane Roubanoff, and myself.” 


‘‘Nothing,” cried Mrs. ‘‘Jim,’’ when she 
and her husband had been put entirely 
en rapport with the situation, ‘‘could have 
been more excellently timed!” 

The pretty, young matron, her husband 
and Mr. Deane were holding a council of 
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war. On the arrival of the refugees the 
Countess had been petted and een oe 
mid to bed; the unhappy Mr. Smalley had 
een dispatched to return the borrowed 
car with such explanations as might occur 
to his ingenious mind, while Mr. Deane, his 
head havin 
had been also put to bed, but had stub- 
bornly declined to sleep until the imme- 
diate future had been disposed of. 

‘“Why well timed?” he asked. ‘‘I say, 
Edith—did you ever see such eyes and 
hair?” 

‘‘Because Jim and I are going over to 
England for Henley week, and after that 
we are going to tour Scotland. Weare 
takin - e car with us.” 
ae e ad 


‘*The Countess shall come, too, of course. | 
We were wondering who to ask. Before we | 


been dressed by a surgeon, | 





return she will have come of age and can | 


— you or any one else she pleases.” 
‘*She would never besafe here in France,” 
said Mr. Cutting, who had won his own 
bride while hounded by the French police. 

‘What a pity that you should have 
agg ae Sam Smalley to go touring with 

im, Archie,” said Mrs. Cutting demurely, 
‘‘as otherwise we might have asked you, 
too. However, I know of an awfully- 
attractive guardsman iy 

“On, vou!” growled Mr. Deane. ‘Of 
course I am going with you, Edith. My 
tour with Sam is all off. He’s gone and 
smashed up his car!” 





Six weeks later found a small runabout 
car skipping merrily over the Devon hills. 
On the luggage-carrier behind there was 
lashed a gleamingly-new sole-leather trunk. 
Driving the car was a handsome young 
man with a radiant face and a clearly- 
defined and recent scar across his forehead, 
while on the seat beside him was a very 
a girl with sapphire eyes, enough red 

air for two, and a great many very white 
teeth. She had been a wife for exactly 
two hours and eighteen minutes, according 
to the auto-watch which hung just in front 
of her. 

“‘Are we almost there—husband?” she 
asked with a breathless little laugh. 

“Yes, Diane. It is the dearest little 
place. Years ago I used to come here to 
paint. Are you tired, dear?” 

‘Tired? No, but the road is so steep, 
and one voy A should not try to drive even 
a little car like this with only one hand— 
even for a minute —and —and —no, dearest, 
you must look where you are going, or 
else—stop! Just think how awful it would 
be if anything should happen to us now!” 


(THE END) 


The Missing Mrs. Bryce 


HE late Louis N. Dembitz was one of 

Louisville’s most learned and most 
valued and certainly her most absent- 
minded citizens. At home in half a dozen 
different languages, a profound mathema- 
tician, a student of the law, and one of the 
foremost writers in the American Jewish 
church, Mr. Dembitz’ thoughts were gener- 
ally removed from the every-day things of 
life, and his lapses of memory afforded a 
number of stories which are treasured by 
his friends in Louisville. One of the best of 
these concerns Mrs. James Bryce, wife of 
the British Ambassador. 

This incident ans a number of 
years ago, shortly after the publication of 
The American Commonwealth. Mr. Dem- 
bitz had written a number of scholarly re- 
views of the work for foreign periodicals, 
and when Mr. Bryce came to Louisville, 


during a visit to America, Mr. Dembitz, | 


who had been appointed chairman of the 
reception committee, requested a Louis- 
ville lady to take Mrs. Bryce to her home 
to dinner in the evening while Mr. Bryce 
was being entertained at a banquet at the 
Louisville Hotel. 

After the banquet, Mr. Bryce asked for 
his wife. Mr. Dembitz was consulted, and 
tried every aid to memory, but could not 
say where he had sent Mrs. Bryce. Cabs 
were chartered and a search of the city 
was made. Meanwhile Mrs. Bryce had 
telephoned the hotel, but her husband was 
out with a searching gy & 

The result was that Mrs. Bryce spent 
the night with her friend and Mr. Bryce 
did not find her until she returned to the 
hotel in the morning. 
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‘ Ewige-Ready’ 
12Bladed | 


SafetyRazor 


If you could buy an 18 Karat golden 


razor, you wouldn’t expect it to do any 


more than shave right. The “ Ever- 
Ready” shaves right. It isn’t made of 
gold, and wouldn’t be any better if it 
were—it’s an 18 Karat fine safety razor, 


The only difference between $5.00 safeties and the new 
“‘Ever-Ready” is in the price, the $4.00 too much profit. 
“ Ever-Ready”’ bladesarethe finest example of blademak- 
ing in the world —there's a guaranteeto proveit. Thereare 
(12) twelve tested “‘£ver-Ready” Blades in each dollar 
set as well as handsome “ Ever-Ready” silver nickeled 
safety frame—nickeled handleand blade stropper,allcom- 
pact and attractive in a handy size case. You could shave 
blindfolded without cutting or scratching your face. We 
issue the broadest guarantee ever given with a razor. 

“* Ever-Ready’’ blades can be stropped, but we'll ex- 
change any time six brand new “Ever-Ready" blades 
for six dull ones and 25 cents. Extra ‘* Ever-Ready” 
blades to fit ** Yankee,” “* Star" and “* Gem "' frames or 
to add to your “* Ever-Ready"’ set — twelve for 75 cents, 

Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department Stores, 
Jewelers and Druggists throughout America and the 
World. Mail Orders prepaid upon receipt of 
$1.00. Canadian price, $1.25. 

AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 

320 Broadway, New York 





EVER- READY SET 
















50¢ 
3 SIZES 


Adjustable 


vanes 

“Lincoln” 
Leather 
Garters 


Patent Sliding Glove Clasp allows ad- 
justment to the fraction of an inch. 
English pigskin is perspiration proof and 

won't stretch; always soft and pliable. 
Three sizes and in rights and lefts — with 
our initial on support if requested. 
‘ostpaid, 50 cts., at your dealers, or of 


THE LOCKHART, MacBEAN CO.,Inc. 
Makers of Lincoln Lisle 50c Suspenders 
1219 Market Street, Philadelphia 


No. 10 
10 in. to 13 in. 
No. 12 
12 in. to 15 in. 


0. 
14 in. to 17 in. 
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Bleroraa Bpush 


ita) 
__ ay 


Like the brush the dentist uses. 
Cleans between the teeth, Brushes 
along the enamel - grain instead of 
across it. Imparts a beautiful polish. 
All without powder or tooth wash 
Pure water only. Endorsed by leading 
dentists. Large set has four brushes. 
Pocket set, two brushes. Brushes come 
sealed in antiseptic glass tubes. — Holder 
heavily nickeled, It is the scientific tooth 
brush, Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
and brochure on care of the teeth. 


Rotary Tooth Brush Co."iftsc tino 
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Foraker is like any a politician, ex- 
pt for his courage. at Is so vigorous 
ond go genuine that everybody admires it. 
He can, and will, shift as quickly as any one. 
He has shifted so quickly at times that his 
followers have been left out on the field in 
hattle array when he was over making 
with the other side. Nobody has an 
idea Foraker thinks he can be nominated 
for President. His campaign is to insure 
his seat in the Senate. At least, that is the 
yay Ohio looks at it. Back of that is the 
that he can take Ohio away from 
President Roosevelt and deliver it to the 
position when and where it will do most 
good. Foraker and the President are bitter 
enemies. They have nothing in common. 
Neither makes +! pretensions, but, with- 
out reference to the merits of any of their 
yarious controversies, Ohio must feel some 
pride in owning the only big man in politics 
who has the courage to go out in the open 
and fight the President, the most powerful 
man in the country. ; , 

Ohio admires Taft and thinks he is a 
great man, but he would have little political 
strength if he did not have the President 
behind him. They say in Cincinnati that 
he, too, does not always stand without 
hitching. Another feature of Taft’sstrength 
a the State pride of Ohio. They want the 
next President to be an Ohio man. Many 

ns of influence say if the fight were 
merely one to indorse Foraker for the Sen- 
ate again they would be with Foraker, and 
many are inclined to put it this way: 

“Let Foraker go back to the Senate if he 
wants to. He is a good Senator, but no- 
body imagines he can be nominated for 
President nor thinks he could be elected if 
he were nominated. 

“Therefore, as we have a chance to get an 
Ohio man for President, it is our plain duty 
to be for Taft. We like Foraker, but we 
are for Ohio first.” 

Foraker’s game is not a new one for him, 
ifhe is playing mainly for an indorsement 
for Senator. He opposed McKinley in 
Ohio until he got his first indorsement for 
Senator. He can see as far into the future 
asany man in politics. 

He has ample time this summer, and he 
probably has decided that he might as 
well get the question of his succession 
settled now as to wait until next year, 


Great Men and Their Neighbors 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


when there will be the hurly-burly of a 
Presidential fight on. 

Meantime, Taft’s armor has been handed 
to him by the President, and his brother 
has buckled it on. He is a candidate for 
President and he must get Ohio. He knows 
he must stand on his own legs, notwith- 
standing the comfortable supports that 
have been supplied by the President. It 
took some time to get Taft into the fray, 
but he is in now and fighting hard, and 
brother Charles P. is so 4 that he 
just chortles into his beard all the livelong 


y. 

And Ohio is in the throes. Each noon 
the Knockers’ Club, which has the long 
table in the grillroom of the Business Men’s 
Club in Cincinnati, and is made up of mer- 
chants and bankers, holds a mass meetin 
for Taft. Each day anxious patriots trail 
into the Traction Building, hold whispered 
conversations with Foraker and trail out 

ain. Each day George B. Cox sits in 
gloomy contemplation of the bronze ele- 
phant on top of his mahogany desk, while 
the faithful clamor without the brass gate. 
Each morning train brings country states- 
men to the Neil House in Columbus to 
stand and talk about the fight. Regularly 
as noon comes around Governor Harris re- 
sumes his perch on the fence and holds a 
meeting of the Neutral Club, for Governor 
Harris is a farmer and, of course, unaccus- 
tomed to the wiles of politicians, except in 
the limited sense of being able to play both 
ends against the middle more skillfully than 
anybody in Ohio. 

very afternoon Charles P. Taft makes 
announcement of more converts to the 
cause. Every Monday the Republican 
Representatives tumble over themselves to 
announce they are for Taft and ask the 
correspondents to put it in the papers, so it 
will not fail to reach the eye of President 
Roosevelt. The destiny-settlers are dis- 
cussing the fight in the country stores. The 
newspapers are printing reports from all 
the counties. The trimmers who want to 
get in right and are afraid they will not are 
uttonholing everybody for the latest in- 
formation. 

Ohio has resumed the normal. There is 
politics out there to burn, and the supply 
of kindling-wood and matches is inex- 
haustible. 


LIMITING OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


of workers in any field are to-day more 
independent or better paid than efficient 
department-store clerks. Bondage has 
been annihilated _ the sales-record. 
What each clerk sells, day by day, is 
tabulated and filed, and upon the sales- 
record salaries are based. It is nothing 
unusual for high-grade clerks to wait on 
the manager the first of the year and ask for 
a definite increase of salary, based on 
actual showing of sales for the past twelve- 
month. If the management refuses to pay 
for results shown, a position is waiting 
elsewhere. 

From time to time department-store 
proprietors have agreed among themselves 
to hire no secedi clerk. But these 
agreements are nullified by the pressing 
demand for good employees. There has 
been a shortage of clerical help in the great 
New York stores for three years, and 
during 1906 it was more acute than ever. 

In some stores where “‘job lots” are pur- 
chased and cleared out in a day or two by 
advertised sales, the clerks may receive 
only a nominal salary. But their real 
earnings are often fourfold, their salaries 
ae to fifty and sixty dollars a week 
through the peroentage (‘‘spiff,” as it is 
called} received on sales. In stores where 
better grades of goods are carried clerks are 
paid higher salaries and valued in the de- 
gree in which they become stable factors in 
the organization: John Wanamaker has 
said that his success is based more on 
et clerks than on any other single 

r 


Age does not displace the capable clerk 
—in fact, there is now a decide partiality 
for persons of middle-age, because of their 
greater knowledge an yor) © And, 
Where the old-school retailer and his clerks 
are still working as many hours as our 
grandfathers worked, the tendency of the 
Modern department store has n to 
steadily reduce hours. None open before 





eight, and many close at five. The past 
few years, proprietors have taken a stand 
against the long hours incident to Christ- 
mas trade, when for a month employees 
stayed until nearly midnight. First one 
= store announced that only regular 

ours would be kept during the holiday 
season. It did as much trade in ten hours 
as it had done other seasons in fourteen. 
Others have followed, and now much of 
the Christmas advertising is directed 
toward inducing people to shop in daylight. 

Of the innumerable profit-sharing sys- 
tems, social and welfare features, that 
have grown up around depariment-store 
life, nothing need be said here. A brief 
review would show that these stores have 
improved conditions. Their drivers may 
work long hours, and it is not to be dis- 
puted that many reforms have been brought 
about through pressure. Yet, considered 
simply on the basis of selfishness, in the 
face of a demand for labor in a rapidly- 
growing industry, they have made clerking 
more or less congenial, where it was once 
slavery, and to-day opportunities to rise 
are quite in proportion to ability. All the 
department-store ‘“‘kings’” have come up 
from the counter. 

With knowledge gained as a clerk, many 
a bright young man and woman has become 
a department-store buyer on large salary. 
Entering a store as Cary peed or cash- 
girl, then going behind the counter, then 
acting as assistant to one of the buyers, 
then intrusted with the purchasing for a 
minor department, and so on upward— 
these are the successive steps of advance- 
ment. 

A buyer’s promotion is in large degree 
based on actual showing of results. As 
the clerk asks for more salary on his sales- 
record, so the buyer is advanced and given 
wider scope according to the gross business 
of his section. Some of the shrewdest men 
turn stock in a single department a dozen 
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For the ManWho Sells 


HERE is a time-worn saying, 
**Salesmen are born, not made.” 


The first part of this saying is 
undoubtedly true. Until some new twen- 
tieth century method of incubation is dis- 
covered, it will undoubtedly remain true. 
The phenomena of being born seems to 
be common to all men, salesmen being 
no exception to the general rule. 

The majority of men in the world are 
*“*made” men. The most successful men, 
especially in the business world, are 
proud to call themselves self-made men. 
It’s a queer man who wouldn’t take credit 
for what he believes to be a good piece of 
Poets and salesmen are the only 
reported exceptions to the general rule. 

Sheldon holds, nevertheless, that sales- 
men are ‘“‘made” as well as “‘ born,” and 
he has proved his claim in thousands of 
He holds that even the ‘‘born” 
salesman can be made stronger by his 
system of true education. That no sales- 
man is so good he cannot become better 
through study, is one of the Sheldon tenets. 


work, 


cases. 


—to give him power. This 


course of correspondence st 


with another. 
therefore, not by technical 


ality, and of that only. 
want a masterful personality ? 


six things, as follows: 


And many of the greatest salesmen do not 


dispute it. 


Trade rests upon confidence. Before a 
man can sell goods he must inspire con- 


fidence. 





Confidence rests upon personality. 

Personality depends upon two great 2. 
foundation stones: First, sterling char- 
acter; Second, good health. These rest 
upon the bed-rock of true education— 
with emphasis on the word true. 

True education consists in developing 
the positive, desirable, qualities of the 


Salary Increased 






My sales doubled within one year 
after graduating from your School. 
My salary has been increased 50%. 
—A.W. LUCK, Salesman, The Prizer- 
Painter Stove Co., Reading, Pa. 


A $1500 Gain 


4 


I increased my earning capacity 
$1500 last year, after completing your 
Course.—JOHN HEALD, Contractor, 
26 Maple Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Good For All 





We encourage the study of your 
Course in all departments of our busi- 
ness. Our managers and office men 
are no less interested than members 
of the sales department. Any institu- 


tion can profit immensely by encour- 
aging their employes to take up the 
Sheldon Course.—]. W. NESMITH 


President Colorado Iron Works 


Company, Denver, Colo. 


body, the mind, and the soul—the quali- 

ties which stand for power and efficiency. 
Four factors—and only four—enter 

into every sale: The Salesma 


n, the Cus- 





tomer, the Goods, and the Sale itself. 


The first, the most important thing, 
therefore, is to make the salesman strong 


is done by 


the Sheldon system of true education, the 


udy being 


known as the Science of Salesmanship. 

A sale is a mental thing, or process— 
the intelligent co-operation of one mind 
A sale is brought about, 


knowledge 


alone but by the power of persuasion— 
the ability to persuade another to your 


way of thinking. And the power to per- 
suade is the result of a master 


ful person- 


Who does not 


The Sheldon Course develops such a 
personality, and it does so by teaching 


1. Character Building —by pointing 


strength and power, and 
nite, specific methods for 
them. 


right, and exercise right 


3. Character Reading —b 





acter — contour of face, 


out the desirable faculties and quali- 
ties of the individual which stand for 


giving defi- 
developing 


Health Building — vy teaching how 
to think right, eat right, breathe 


y teaching 


the outward signs that indicate char- 


expression, 


tone of voice, emphasis, gesture, etc. 


4. Business Logic — how to analyze a 


proposition, and from the analysis build a 
that will sell. 


5. Business Psychology — how to bring abou 
Interest, Desire and Resolve—the four m 
in every sale, 


selling talk 


t Attention, 
ental steps 


6. General Business Topics —‘‘ Cost with Relation to Sell- 
ing Price,” ‘“‘System,” ‘‘ Legal Points in Buying and 
Selling,” “‘ Suggestion,”’ ‘* Self-education,"’ etc. 


Salesmanship is a profession, and the highest paid of all profes- 


sions. 


There is more money in selling than in anything else—if 


you can sell. Salesmen virtually set their own salaries, because 


they are producers; and in proportion as they produce are they 


paid. 


On the salesman—the business man—there are no limits set. 


Wealth— 





As he can produce, in that proportion can he take. 


material power—and all the good things that go w 


ith them, await 


the man who can learn to be a great salesman—the man who can 


create business. 


But this wonderful power to create business—this masterful 
personality that persuades—from where does it come? It comes 
from the man himself, from the development of the latent forces 


within him. All growth is from within outward. 
men are men of strong personality. And all norma 


All successful 
al men have the 


material out of which to develop strong personality. 


We have helped 22,000 students—helped them to greater 


strength, which they have turned into increased 


earnings. On 


the average we multiply a student’s earning capacity by 2—no 


matter what his income or position may be. 


We have spent $1,000,000 to perfect the course of study that 
will make you stronger, that will double your earning capacity. 


And you can master it in your spare moments— 
from your regular business. Adi instruction is by 


Montgomery Ward and 
Company, of Chicago, 
one of the greatest con- 
cerns in the world, is 
helping its employes take 
the Sheldon studies; 200 
people at Ward’s have 
just enrolled. The firm 
pays two-thirds of the 


Wonderful Help 


no time needed 
corres pondence. 





Every officer and director, every 

head of a ciepartment has taken the 

cost of each enrollment. Siesta Cotise “We tas lieiped ws 
wonderfully We recommend it to 


Could there be any more 


our salesmen, and the improvement 
. . . in their work is noticeable from the 
convincing evidence of very time they begin the stucdies.— 


Avery Manufa 
Peoria, Ills. 


the worth of ourcourses?P 


C. ROBERTS, Vice - President 


turing Company, 
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Fill in this card ; mail today and get further information, 
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times a a, and on capital of five thou- 
sand dollars will swing a gross business 
of fifty thousand dollars. e object in 
typical bargain stores is to turn stock 
quickly, and buyers do so by finding o 
portunities to purchase stock cheaply. In 
stores that deal in luxuries, on the con- 
trary, the world is scoured for novelties, 
regardless of price. 

The same abilities that would make a 
merchant successful in his own establish- 
ment will. when directed into this new 
field, give him a larger money return. He 
needs no capital, and takes practically no 
risk. His independence, too, will be ample. 
Anything notable in achievement gets 
about, not only in a buyer’s own organiza- 
tion, but omy other stores, where keen 
eyes are open for exceptional purchasing 
talent. In fact, the department stores of 
every large city now employ ‘‘shoppers” 
who go daily to rival establishments, note 
the quality of advertised offerings, the 
interest aroused among patrons, the new 

oods on sale, etc. These spies work under 
instructions, and their reports shape the 

jicy of the store that employs them. 
very little triumph of the buyer is known 
in every other store before night, and he 
gets into the mercantile ‘‘Who’s Who” 
very quickly when his work warrants a 
place there. 


The Store that Sells Everything 


The department-store field is growing, 
rowing, growing, with amazing vigor. 
he number of these big establishments in 

New York City has more than doubled 

since 1896, and fully two-thirds of the 

firms have moved into huge new buildings 
the past three years, or are about to do so. 

Where, hardly a generation ago, the retail 

shopping section was confined to a few 

blocks on lower Broadway, now there are 
at least four centres, scattered over three 
miles of streets, and a wholly new one is 
being created around the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The young man who embarks in this 

business isn’t going to sea in a bowl. Ob- 

servers say that even the present magnitude 
of this trade is small compared to what will 
come as organizations develop. The next 
logical step centres, for instance, in de- 
liveries, and in New York will probably 
take the form of wagon services radiating, 
not from the stores, as at present, but from 
sub-stations, where bundles will be for- 
warded in bulk and re-sorted. One of the 
new stores has facilities for taking a two- 
horse delivery van down into its shipping 
basement on an elevator. 

It must not be inferred that the retail 
merchant is a disappearing type. 


A Million of Smaller Shops 


Statistics show about a million establish- 
ments in retail trade, and perhaps ninety 
per cent. are operating on moderate capital 
—grocers, butchers, shoemen, hardware 
dealers, haberdashers, clothiers, milliners, 
etc. Where once the merchant bought his 
goods and depended on his own energy to 
sell them, now the manufacturer stimulates 
demand by wide advertising, and often 
sends purchasers right to the retailer’s 
counter. Wholesalers and jobbing houses 
give him the benefit of their organizations 
and counsel, and even undertake to direct 
his energy into profitable channels. 

Profits have assuredly been narrowed, 
and the retailer has to bear the brunt of 
advances in prices. When beef goes up 
three cents a pound it takes the Govern- 
ment months to institute court proceedings 
against the packers. But the butcher’s 
customers may be around the next day to 
smash in his windows. The great produc- 
ing trusts, too, have tried on the retailer 
that old experiment of the man who fitted 
his cow with green spectacles and fed her on 
sawdust. ith the knowledge that the 
retailer is necessary to distribution, they 
have tried to see how closely they could cut 
his profit and still keep him alive. By in- 
genious schemes, and with downright 
threats of ‘‘no more goods if you don’t,” 
they have loaded him up with surplus stock. 
The advertising manufacturer who sends 
him a customer may charge for the service 
in reduced margin of profit. Schemers 
are continually at work, and unless the 
retailer keeps his wits about him he may 
find his year’s profits tied up in unsalable 
breakfast-foods, as happened to the grocery 
trade some years ago. 

Yet, against all of these handicaps, the 
capable small merchant seems to hold his 
own. He has the balance of power, anyway. 
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He is ne , and his word with con- 
sumers is usually final. It may take him 
a year to eliminate objectionable goods and 
turn his trade into the familiar ‘‘somethi 
just as good.” But when pressed too ha 
e almost invariably accomplishes this, 
and to-day the producers and wholesalers 
a ye it. ‘ . 
e est percentage of commerci 
disaster falls oe. the independent retail 
trade. But statistics show that incom- 
petence, neglect, inexperience and ex- 
travagance are — for nearly 
twice as many retail failures as lack of 
capital or unfavorable trade conditions. 
en a retail merchant proves that he has 
genuine mercantile ability these days, it is 
much easier for him to obtain credit from 
wholesalers than a generation ago. A 
surprisingly large proportion of the retail 
t < of this country is carried on the 
capital and credit of wholesalers, jobbers 
and manufacturers. 


Where the Little Fellow Wins 


The outcry of retailers against department 
stores and mail-order houses has been very 
bitter. Yet, despite the enormous volume 
of goods sold through these establishments, 
the neighborhood retailer can hold his own 
up to the natural limitations of his business. 
Department stores and mail-order concerns 
sell pianos by the thousand, yet the retail 
piano trade is growing, too, and it is so in 
practically all lines. Price competition 
may be reduced largely to clever offerings 
of special articles when keenly analyzed. 
For instance, a man went into a large New 
York department store’s jewelry depart- 
ment to have his watch repaired. The price 
asked was three dollars. It seemed ex- 
cessive, so he went to a small jeweler a 
block away and had it done for a dollar 
and a half. This jeweler told him that 
much of the big store’s repair work came 
into his own little shop. Country mer- 
chants have repeatedly fought mail-order 
houses - quoting comparative prices 
from catalogues against their own regular 
prices. 

And ability still counts, too. This same 
New York department store has an office- 
supply section covering half a floor. But 
in its very shadow is a retail stationer who 
sells more writing ink than any other house 
in the city. His store is directly on the 
street. Hegives personal attention, against 
clerk service, and he makes change from a 
till instead of through a pneumatic-tube 
system that takes five minutes. On top 
of that, he is an agreeable old fellow, able 
to see a joke and to crack one. In the 
shadow of this store, too, are prosperous 
shoemen, linen merchants, furriers, haber- 
dashers, clothiers, to say nothing of one 
picture-framer who draws business from 
all parts of New York on his skill and taste. 

n Springfield, Massachusetts, a book- 
seller has lately come out victorious from 
a tilt with the department stores. It is a 
chronic trade complaint that the retail 
bookseller is disappearing before competi- 
tion of big stores, with novels stacked like 
cordwood at cut prices. But this book- 
seller has demonstrated that his knowledge 
of books, his advice to persons writing 
gre to be read before women’s clubs, 

is familiarity with serious books, and, 
above all, his personal attention, are ample 
to assure him much of the most profitable 
business in books against competition by 
big stores—trade that escapes the depart- 
ment store altogether because it is difficult 
to get clerks who know the insides of books. 

n some ways mail-order houses press 
country merchants closely. Yet they draw 
only a portion of the cash business from a 
community. The local merchant can have 
the credit business, and much of the best 
trade, such as that in pianos, stoves, farm 
implements and other lines of considerable 
profit per sale, gravitates to him. 

Instances might be multiplied. But it is 
sufficient to say that, while retail con- 
ditions have been wonderfully altered in 
a generation, yet the small merchant who 
has ability, prudence and industry in his 
make-up, can still live, and live well, up to 
the natural limitations of his business. 
His field has not narrowed, either, but is 
unquestionably wider than a generation 
ago. The youngster with retail virus in 
his blood may earn more on salary. Yet, 
if he wishes to keep his own shop, he will 
have no cause to quarrel with the world on 
the score of opportunities. 

Editor's Note— This is the fifth of a series of 


papers by Mr. Collins upon modern business 
methods and the young man. 





















ord i lalks 


The Car 
That Sold 
The Agent 


Ford Agents Receive Less discount per car than do the sales 
agents representing any other lines of motor cars. In fact, the difference 
to the agent as between a Ford $600 runabout and its closest competitor 
is more than $roo. 








Perhaps ‘This is the Reason why some agents who handle various 
lines, amongst which is the Ford, try so hard to sell the others — perhaps, 
We have known agents to take on the Ford line just to block its sale, 


Works Out About This Way: Agent assures customer he is 
wholly unprejudiced—has he not both lines to sell? What difference 
can it make to him? (fails to mention the $100.00). Talks so hard 
against the Ford, customer gets suspicious. Finally insists on compar- 
ative demonstration. Sometimes asks to have both cars taken apart— 
that settles it. 


At the End of the Season tie agent finds he has sold ten Fords 
for every other car he has disposed of. Fords have sold themselves, spite 
of him. He has other cars on hand to sell at loss—no Fords. Fords 
represent no investment. We ask no guarantee as to number of cars 
to be taken in a year. We know each agent will want all we can give him, 


‘We Venture the Assertion that not one agent in ten took on the 
Ford line willingly —his customers forced it. They asked for Fords, 
Insisted on seeing them—agent had to get the line in self-defense, 
Today — you couldn’t pry a Ford agent away with a crow-bar. He doesn't 
like the small discount—but he finds the profits on large numbers 
amount up in a year. And there’s no loss, no dissatisfaction. Next 

season he will handle no other. 


Any Competent Man Who Inspects the Ford runabout care- 
fully, critically, must inevitably conclude that, made as it is of Vanadium 
Chrome steel throughout, machined with absolute accuracy, perfectly ad- 
justed and tested, there cannot be a very wide margin of profit to the 
maker—on one car. Since the agent’s profit is also small—the buyer 
must be getting pretty nearly ‘‘all automobile’’ for his $600. That’s 
the point exactly. That’s why over 5,ooo Ford runabouts have already 
been sold through (originally) unwilling agents. 


Sounds Like Telling Trade Secrets, but it isn’t. The secret 


of Ford success is the customer’s preference—that’s all we're telling. 


F. 0. B. 
Detroit 





Model N, 4 cyl., 15 h. p., 1050 Ibs. The sturdiest thing on wheels. 








W e We want agents in all territory where we 
A ord to Agents: Best automobile 


are not represented. 
agency in the world. Any good agent can sell Fords. Pure gold needs no gilding. 





FORD MOTOR CO., 13 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Kansas City. Standard Motor Car Co., San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles,’ Distrib- 
utors for California. Canadian ‘l'rade supplied by Ford Motor Company of Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 
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gefinish Your Furniture 
Do it Yourself 


Interesting, 
simple and fas- 
cinating. Our 
practical free 
48-page book 
makes it a sim- 
ple matter to 
finish or refin- 
ish new or old 
furniture, wood- 
work and floors 
in Weathered, 
Mission, For- 











hogany or wd 
other desired shade at little cost with 
iohnson’s Electric Solvo, Johnson’s Wood 
ie and Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
First remove all the old finish with Johnson’s 
Electric Solvo. Then apply our Dye to the clean, 
bare wood and when it is perfectly dry apply 
our Wax with cloth and rub to a polish with dry 
doth, A beautiful wax finish will be immediately 
> oe by telling how old 
le save you money by telling how old, poor! 
tdehed uraiture can made serviceable and sty = 
jsh and harmonize with your other furnishings. 
Johnson’s Wood Dyes for the artistic coloring of 
wood (all shades), %-pint cans, 3o0c.; pint cans, Soc. 
’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, 
yarnish, shellac, etc.), pt. cans, 4oc.; %4-pt. cans, 25c. 
’s Prepared Wax, a complete finish and 
polish for all wood — 10c and 25¢c packages and large 
size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. Sample of 
Solvo or Wax for 4c in stamps — both 8c. Write for 
@page color book—“* The Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” Sent free— 
mention edition S 5. 


s.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 


Perfection 


MARINE 
MOTORS 


214 H.P. $55. Perfection 









Marine Motors are simple — 


smooth— quiet — speedy and 

powerful—best small motors 

in the world at any price. 

Price includes full boat 

equipment, ready to in- 

stall, including propeller 

shaft, coil, batteries, stuffing-box, plug, switch, 

wire, oil,screws for fastening to boat, and every- 

thing except gasoline tank and piping. 14%h.p. 

$35 complete. Catalogue of all sizes sent free. 

CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
1305 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Where To Spend 
This Summer 


Lackawanna 





The Lackawanna 
Railroad’s booklet 
‘* Mountain and Lake 
Resorts” will tell you, how you can go, 
where you can stay, what you can see, 
and how much it will cost. 144 pages, 
profusely illustrated. In addition it con- 
tains a clever little love story, entitled: 


“A Chase for an Heiress’’ 


It will be sent for rocents in stamps. Address 


GEO, A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept.9) New York City 


An Education Without Cash 


— THE SATURDAY __ 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any 
college, conservatory or business school in 
the country in return for a little work done 
in leisure hours. You select the school — we 
pay the bills. If you are interested, send a 
line addressed to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
———«— Philadelphia ———_ 
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Flemish, Ma- | 



















A Fence Like This 
at 20 Centsa Foot 


A handsome and durable lawn 
re “ fence. Gates, ready to erect, $2.50 
He Fence and gate finished in white. Any length or 

eight. Agents wanted. Free Booklet. 
ACME WIRE FENCE CO., 683 E. Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 
GENTS make good money selling our new 
sign letters for office windows, store 


fronts, and glass signs. Easily put on. Write to-day for a 















free sample and full particulars. Address 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 70 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Match-Maker 


(Continued from Page 6) 


maiden and her six cows. Likewise, he 
intended to make his own choice of the pig, 
and to see that the churn was in good con- 
dition. Besides, he was anxious not to be 
long from home. So poor little Jenny’s 
feet went at a smarter pace than she liked, 
and Michael had scant breath to tell of his 
great-great-grandfather’s prowess on Vin- 
egar Hill. MacManus even felt that it was 
time wasted to take a backward look at the 
blue hill of Oulard. Michael grumbled 
that Eileen ought to feel complimented, 
for if ever a man had been harried and 
driven by the wings of love, he was that 
man. 

She was standing at the door of the 
cottage when they came in sight, a hand up 
to her eyes. But as soon as she made them 
out she disappeared into the cottage. At 
first Michee! oa posed it was so that she 
should not hold herself cheaplike. But 
when old Tim had greeted them and had 
brought them inside, he saw that Eileen 
had probably withdrawn to put on her 
shoes and stockings. She was handsome 
in her red print dress, with or without the 
cows; but Michael vaguely felt that an 
outdoor setting suited her best, that she 
oa have the sun striking across her 

air. 

That night, when MacManus got into his 
side of the bed he was to share with Michael, 
the match-maker asked: 

‘Pretty early, isn’t it?” 

‘Sure, we did a good bit of talkin’.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t she the grand gurrl?” asked 
Michael. 

“‘She’s got a bright tongue, and that’s a 
fact, and two of the cows have calves. 
But she agrees wid me that considherin’ 
the time of the year, I naden’t spend the 
whole week courtin’; so I’m to go home in 
four days.” 

‘‘Maybe I’ll wait fur you, then,” said 
Michael, and lay listening long to the care- 
free snores of his friend. 

In the morning his first thought was that 
he would get a boat and row Eileen up and 
down the lakes, but then he recollected 
that that would interfere with Thad’s 


courting. So he went off alone to the 
| ruined churches, and sat under the great 
Celtic cross which some say is over Saint 





Kevin’s own bones. He wished that he 
had enough money to raise as fine a one 
over Michael Dwyer of the ’98. Then he 
read the names on the old stones, sorting 
out various generations of the same family. 
It occurred to him that he was leaving no 
one to carry on the honorable name of 
Michael Dwyer. He thought of Thaddeus 
and Eileen sitting, os, in the orchard 
manta and for the first time he saw the 
irony of the fact that he made matches for 
other people, but none for himself. When 
he went back to the Murphy house for 
dinner, Eileen told him that she had been 
looking for him. 

“‘T thought we could go and pick some 
airly berries in the woods,’’ she said. 

‘*But where was Thad?” he cried. 

“Thad?” She laughed. ‘‘Oh, he was 
thryin’ to get Uncle Tim to buy my two 
calves. It took the whole mornin’.”’ 

“Then he’ll be wantin’ you this afther- 
noon?” 

“This afthernoon they’re goin’ to town 
to choose the churn,”’ said Eileen. 

‘‘Sure, Thad can git considerable courtin’ 
done to-night,” reflected Michael; ‘‘we 
can probably pick a couple of gallons, 
annyway, Eileen.” 

That night, after Eileen and Thaddeus 
had strolled down the road, Michael went 
out and sat on the stone from which, if one 
is lucky, one can see the ghost of Kathleen 

liding over the water into which Saint 
Kevin pushed her. The lake looked black 
under a sliver of a moon; across the way 
he thought he could distinguish the cleft in 
the rock which is Saint Kevin’s bed. Some- 
body was singing somewhere, and one faint 
light shone over the waters of the Lower 
Lake. 

‘‘Bedad,” thought Michael Dwyer, ‘‘I 
can begin to belave that Thad felt lonely. 
’Tis too bad entirely that I am a rolling 
stone wid never a child to drop a tear on 
my grave when I’m still at last.” 

Suddenly he felt that he could not bear 
the sight of Eileen and Thaddeus comin 
back down the road. He got up, an 
hurrying into the Murphy cottage, plunged 
up the stairs to the attic, and so into bed. 

en Thaddeus got in beside him he made 
no sound. Early in the morning he went 
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Adlers Collegian 
earn Clothes 


| Here are illustrations of this 
_ season’s Outing Suits—Ceol- 
| legian models. You'll soon 
| need one of these light-weight, 
| typical Summer outfits and the 
| earlier you select it, the more 
likely are you to get just the 
pattern and shade you admire 
most. The leading clothiers 
are now ready to show you 
a vast array of “Collegian” 
styles— suits that are tailored 
to retain their shape and which 
fy are ‘“‘guaranteed”’ in all 
| that the word implies. 
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Prices 


$12.50 to $30.00 
Look twice for this label. 


| There are some imitations. 







Our style book will post 
you on fashions and values. 
SENT FREE 











COPYRIGHT 1907 BY DAVID ADLER & SONS CLOTHING CO. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


NOBBY CLOTHES MAKERS MILWAUKEE 


EST. 
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: ’ 
Children’s Summer Wear 
Dainty and serviceable apparel, in distinctive styles, / 
showing the latest New York fashions in clothing, 
shoes and furnishings. 


























WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Children’s LZ 
Summer Outfitting, mailed upon receipt of 4c. in stamps. 
Our MAIL ORDER SERVICE brings the facilities of our entire estab 
lishment to every household, no matter where located. Address 
Dept. 13, 60-62 West 23d St. NEW YORK 
We have no branch stores — No agents 














We equip our Every car 








vehicles with oh 

bodies to suit Q Y ral  erTe~< guaranteed 
ee / “\ fi 3 = for one year. 
PRICE, $2006 car lor eve Ks PRICE, $1800 


Commercial purpose-—— 














Wherever there are sights to see the Rapid | 
ouaw Sesmwmeez: = « Sight-Seeing Cars will make money for you. 
One of the most successful line of cars we build are those 
made for sight-seeing work, and for hotel ancl club use. They 
ire made to accommodate 12, 16, 20 and 25 passengers. are 
handsome in appearance and are furnished with a motor tha 
gives power and seed, without jar or vibration They are a 
splendid investment, and will easily earn their first cost and 
more in one season. Prices range from $1,800 to $4,000 
Special |hodies can be built for your individual requirements. 
Model D-152 We guarantee every car we make for one year. Write me Model D-132 
9 for information about any kind of car for commercial work. We lead the world in 
Hotel ’Bus this branch of automobile construction. Twel ve-Passenger 





16-Passenger R. A. HENRY, Sales Manager, Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich., U.S.A. ]} Sight-Seeing Car 


———- 

















NOTE THE DIFFERENCE 
Litholinis Waterproofed Linen-~ 
Cleaned With a damp Cloth 
At all 
good shops 
or Style Book 
by Mail 



















Wont Wilt ¥ 
Like This 
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Schools and Colleges 








New York City, 733-785 Madison Ave., cor. of 64th St. 
One Block from Fifth Avenue and Central Park 


Miss Bangs ana Miss Whiton 
Residential and Day School for Girls 


Affiliated Upper House for graduates 
and Advanced Students. 

Unexcelled advantages in Music, Vocal 
and Instrumental, Art and Languages, 

Complete Academic Course. Certificate 
admits to colleges. 

Vocal and Physical Education. Riding, 
Dancing and Domestic Science Classes. 

Trips arranged for Christmas and Easter 
Vacations. 

Summer Camp for Recreation and Study 
in New Hampshire. 

Year Book of Scliool and Camp Circular sent on application. 



























LEARN PLUMBING 


Short Hours — Big Pay 
The best paid of all trades, 
Plumbers are always in de- 
mand, They have shorter 
hours and receive better 
wages than any other me- 





chanic. By our improved 
method of instruction we 
make you a skillful, practical 
plumber in a short time, 
You'll be enabled to filla good 
position in a few months, where 
you can earn plumbers’ wages. 


Write at once for illustrated cata- 
log which gives full particulars 








and terms. 3987 Olive Street 





St.Louis Trades School 
St 
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University ot Wisconsin 


Summer Session 
June 24 to August 3, 1907 
Especially for graduate students and teach- 
ers. Location: Madison the Beautiful. 
Tuition, $15. For circular, address 
Registrar, Madison, Wisconsin. 


v4 GEM CITY § 


Business 
College 


Quincy, Ill. 


20 experienced teachers; 1400 
students; $100,000 school 
building, Shorthand, Type 
writing, Bookkeeping, 64 
page illustrated catalog free. 
we D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 

oA 561 Musselman Building, Quincy, Tl. 





















FOURTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
June 24— August 2, 1907 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


Courses for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduates. 
Preparatory courses. University credit given. Tuition, 
$15.00, Healthfullocation. 1034 students in summer 
of 06. For particulars address JOHN R, EFFINGER, 

University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


**Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods 
(Sebago Lake Region.) 

The kind of vacation that does good. 
Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing — 
the life a boy loves. Coaching trip through 
the White Mountains. Supervision and 
companionship of college-bred leaders and 
masters. Tutoringifdesired. Eighthsea- 
son begins June 27th. Booklet on request. 
IRVING R, WOODMAN, Ph. B., 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Summer Cavalry School 


at Saint John’s, Manlius, N.Y. 
Tutoring if desired. A school of recrea- 
tion. Complete equipment for sports and 
pleasures of a boy’s summer vacation. 

Constant supervision. 

Apply to WILLIAM VERBECK 


Bec'y, 765 E 


























Birchmont #42 


Located on the famous Governor Wentworth estate over- 
looking Lake Wentworth. Nature study, sports, picnics. 
lutoring as desired. Life in the open. Safe, congenial 
surroundings. Special care of health. Booklet on request. 
Address either of the Directors, 


MR. and MRS. AMBRIE FIELD 
66¢ Fayette Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Blees Military Academy . 
MACON, MO. $600,000 plant odern, fireproof buildings, 
especially Cesigned for College preparatory, Business and Physical 
training. 15 tastractors for 110 boys. 

Col. Geo, R, Burnett, LL. B., A. M., 
Box 114, Macon, Missouri. (West Point "80) Sup't 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Positions in public and private schools 
and colleges procured for teachers. Parents advised about schools, 


Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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| back the cows and have our own bit 


THE SATURDAY 


downstairs, and, leaving a painfully written 
note for old Tim on the kitchen table, he 
made his Noy | to the stable and got his 
Jenny. The little ass consented to be led 
into the road, and, as if sleepily, she 
pattered beside her master to the little 
village of Glendalough, where both got 
something to eat. After that Michael 
Dwyer proceeded very slowly to Rathdrum. 

e ate his dinner of bread and cheese 
under the shade of an old — tree near 
the railway station. When he and Jenny 
were about to move on, he saw Thaddeus 
MacManus stepping briskly along the road. 

“Come here, you thafe of the ages,” 
shouted Michael. 

Thaddeus came on rather slowly. 

‘‘Slinkin’, are you? I should think the 
same,’’ said Michael; ‘‘the idea of a man 
givin’ less than two days to courtin’!”’ 

Thaddeus sat down by Michael and 
pulled several bunches of grass for Jenny. 

“That ould Murphy!” he muttered. ‘I 
never knew sich a skinflint at a bargain.” 

‘Well, he’ll kape his promises,” said 
Michael. 

“Yes,” said Thaddeus; ‘‘I meppese a 

romise ought to be kept, but —look here, 
ichael! e’s grand, Hileen is si 

‘Ah, she is; ’tis you are the lucky man.” 

‘Well, I’m not goin’ to let myself be 
lucky,” said Thaddeus desperately. ‘‘Sure, 
I thried my best to make love to her, but 
the worrds wouldn’t come, and she didn’t 
help me out much, I'll say that fur her! 
She’s grand, but I kept seein’ Moreen Daily 
in her place, and callin’ her Moreen, and 
expectin’ to hear Moreen’; voice on her 
lips when she spoke! So the six cows 
to the divil! I’m goin’ home be thrain to 
Moreen.” 

‘Tare and ages! And how did you break 
it to her?” 

“‘T told her the truth, but I wanted to 
save her pride to ould Tim Murphy, so I 
tould him she wouldn’t have me.” 

Michael sprang to his feet. 

“Then you've got her turrned out of 
house and home be your lies,’’ he shouted, 
‘for Murphy’s a man of his worrd, and he 
said she’d go if she did the like of that 

ses 
He jerked Jenny about, and set her little 
feet trotting in the direction of Glendalough. 
Up and down the first three hills they went, 
and when at last they skirted the beautiful 
woods of the Earl of Meath, where a hill 
opens its heart to send out a gush of fairy 
water, they stopped; for there, toiling on 
the highway, was Eileen, her shoes around 
her neck, a bundle in her left hand, and a 
stick in her right with which she herded six 
cows and two calves. 

‘*Oo-ee, Michael Dwyer,” she said, toss- 
ing her head high so that he should not see 
she had been crying, ‘‘I’m off to seek my 
fortune.” 

‘‘Lave me go back and tell the truth to 
Tim,” he said. 

“Troth, no; I’d rather be turned off 
than have the Murphys know I’m jilted 
and me six cows insulted.’ 

**Sit down, then.” 

He drove the cows into a hollow where 
they should be out of the way of swift 
automobiles; then he took Eileen’s hand 
in his and sat with her under an oak on the 
edge of the woods. The sun lingered in her 
hair; the wind ruffled it; there was an 
unwonted softness in her eyes, and they 
were the color of the fairy pool. Michael 
held her hand closer, and the warm, human 
touch gave him an inspiration. 

“‘Thim cows,” he said —‘‘ Thim cows —of 
ours. We'll rent thim to Thaddy and 
Moreen. You'll stop with her till the four 
of us have the banns read. Then you and 
me’ll take the open road wid Jenny and 
the tins, and when you're tired, we'll git 
place.” 

Eileen said nothing, but she did not 
withdraw her hand. 

‘Of course, I’ve nawthin’ to match your 
cows,”’ said Michael reflectively ; ‘‘but if 
they were all pushed over the hill this 
minute, Eileen, ’twould make no differ’ to 





me. ’Tis yourself I want, though I’ve been 
siow to find it out.” 
Then she turned her face toward him. 
“‘Oh, so slow, Michael, dear; what else 
have I been waitin’ four yearsfor but this?” 
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MONG the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains; ideal climate winter and summer, 
ildi f ip t. Standard college courses leading to degrees, 

Conservatory offers unexcelled advantages in Music ond A 
teachers. School of oratory correlated with Emerson. 
Branch in Paris, 
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rt. Normal courses for music 
Courses in domestic science and 
Write for Catalogue. 






















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science 
and The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer te and dergrad courses in Civil, Mechanical, 
Flectrical, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Geology. For further information, address 
W. C. SABINE, 14 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau ails scif- oupporting students. 
Illustrated Catalo; EE. 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. 6, Detroit, Michigan. 

ELKINS, W. Va. 


Davis and Elkins College, FUEINS. W. V2: 


Davis and Elkins. Degrees A.B. and B.5. High Standards. A 
Good College Education for $200 per Annum. Non Co-educational, 
Splendid Athletic Facilities. Earnest Students with Limited 
Means Particularly Solicited. Preparatory and Commercial 
Departments. For Catalog address President Allaben. 


The Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. csi. 


_ine P. R. R. New \ mile cin- 








der track (220 Pgs straight). New gym. (with swimming pool), 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own grounds. 
Complete scientific,and classical preparatory course. Send for 


illustrated Register. F, GARDINER, A. M. (Harvard) 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
New Auditorium and Gymnasium. Special advantages in 
Susie, Art, Miscutlonsad Memestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. ‘'erms reasonable, Address 


8. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 








Pee 
CLARK COLLEGE 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL.D.,, 
Worcester, Mass. Three year course lea to 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a eat 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gy 
information address R, C. BENTLEY, Dean, 


The Chambersburg Academy i, 


110th Year, ‘Thorough preparation for any 
technical school. Distinctly a /ome school, indie 
instruction. Terms, $275 Per Year, For catalog addres, 


D. Edgar Rice, M. A., Principal, Box 204, Cham he 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUT, 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oldest boa, 

ing schoolin Ohio. Co-educational. College Pre ratory, Music, 

Business and Art Courses. Large endowment. Tait, 

and board only $130 per year. For catalogue, addrey 
O. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 4, 


WHAT SCHOOL ? vou'netd 


Catalogues and reliable information com 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge 
(State hind of school.) American ool & Coll 
1040, 41 Park Row, New York, or, 340 Manhattan Bidg, , 


Lake Forest, Illinois 
FERRY HALL Thirty-ninth Year, 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior college, 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. Art, music, 
domestic science, physical training. Beautiful location, home 
care. For catalogue and book of views adilress 


MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 40), 


Four Hundred Toast Book 


A gem of brilliants. Agents wanted. Postpaid 28, 
Leather 50c. Comic Publishing Co., Columbus, 0, 



































no catechism which you have to learn. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


An Offer to College Students 


We have a proposition by which a good man can, in July and August, make more than 

enough to defray his college expenses for the next 

All you neec 
help from us from time to time. 

If you will write us, we will gladly explain how we propose 

to make your next college year free from financial worry. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 424 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





py There is no outfit to buy and 
is your own gray matter and a little 


The Saturday Evening Post 














investment. 
speculators. 


particulars. 


been sold already. 


REFERENCES : 





A Safe Investment 


You want safety first, when you consider an 
We are speaking to investors not 


Here’s a chance to invest your money where it 
will be safe and when it is repaid to you it will 
have earned seven per cent. per annum. 

We are offering six per cent. gold bonds with 
seventeen years to run at 92; interest payable semi- 
annually; this makes a seven per cent. investment. 

The security is several times the amount of the 
bond issue and is increasing all the time. 


If you are interested we will give you full 


More than twenty per cent. of the bonds have 


The Socorro Company 
400 Fidelity Trust Building 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
First National Bank, Albuquerque, N. M. 





























We Will Send You This Box Of 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


VDS 


Postpaid for 30 Cts, 

We want you to try 
WILBUR’S ‘‘BUDS.”’ 

They ate recognized 
the daintiest, purest, 
most delicious choco- 
late confections 
made. Each ‘‘BUD’’ 
is a pyramid of 
vanilla chocolate 
to re by os ae 

sugar and made by a special process that gives 

fe taste and flavor unlike any confection you 
know. Each ‘‘BUD’’ is carefully enveloped in 
asilver foil wrapper that keeps it fresh and free 
from handling. ‘ tat . , 

your confectioner or druggist cannot su 
fy $0c,, stamps or oein, and we will send this 
Minty box of WILBUR'S delicious" BUDS” direct 
foyour home. Large box $1.00. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS 
240 North Third Street Philadelphia 
WILBUR’S COCOA—as good as the ‘“‘ BUDS."" 

















KRAG 


HEMSTITCHER 


A simple little attachment 
to put on your sewing ma- 
chine, by which hemstitching 
is done as easily and as rap- 
idly as plain sewing on any 
sort of goods. Cannot get 
out of order or fail to work. 
Made to fit all makes of house- 
hold sewing machines. You 
can make, at low cost, the 
most beautiful lingerie, sum- 
mer gowns, etc. ‘The Heim- 
stitcher, ready to attach 


Sent postpaid on 50 
receipt of price, $250 


Saves its cost in a week. 

Guaranteed satisfactory or 

money refunded. /n ordering 

be sure to give make and style of your machine, 


Samples of Work and 
Booklet Sent Free 


telling all about this wonderful device, how it was 
invented by a practical woman to meet a long-felt 
need, and showing many examples of beautiful 
work done by it — write to-day. 


Universal Hemstitcher Co., 23 W. 30th St., New York 

















‘*HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


You are no greater intellectually than 

your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 

creases income; gives ready memory for 

faces, names, business details, studies, conversation; devel- 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


DIOKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 





Free from fluctuations. Absolutely safe 

and 100% more profitable than Govern- 

ment Bonds. Send for free booklet “0.” 
Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 


‘SALT LAKE SECURITY TRUST @.4 


wniminom OALT LAKE Cll Y fmm 








Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, onal and 
thorough, My graduates are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 


q Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest School of its Kind. 











20 different Designs 


Canship immediately in any quantity. 

N No Boat House. Never Leak, 

Rust, Check, Crack or Rot. Every 

boat has water tight compartment, so 

cannot sink. Write for FREE illustrated 
Catalogue and Special Prices. 


Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1304 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich. 





BOAT piney a. — low — 

undreds on hand for quick ship- 
ENGINES ment. Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Box E. A., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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THE EMERALD 
PENDANT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘‘What is it you want of me?” she said 
at last, in a.tone of tacit surrender. 

“‘T’ve got to know, once for all, just why 
you want that pendant!” 

‘‘But why should I tell you this?” she 
asked after a pause. 

‘*‘Can’t you see you may as well tell me 
quietly here as have to explain everythin 
to a sergeant at the police-station?” { 
argued. 

‘There are things about it that can’t be 
explained!” 

‘Those are not the things I have to 
know!” I assured her. 

‘‘Then what must you know?” 

‘““Why you want that pendant!” I re- 
iterated. 

She took a deep breath. 

“Simply because it belongs to Count 
Resanova,”’ was her deliberate answer. 


vi 
I MADE a quick effort to conceal my sur- 
prise. Here was a cropper indeed! 

‘Then what is it doing in your husband’s 
safe?’ 

‘*Because my husband put it there!” 

‘But why he put it there is what I want 
to know!” 

‘That involves so many things,” she 
complained wearily. 

“Then ae it would be well to begin 
with the Kamchatka Coast mining con- 
cession!” I suggested. 

Her eyes widened at this. 

‘‘And you compel me to explain?” she 
still equivocated. 

‘“‘Circumstances compel you to explain, 
madam!” 

Again she took one of her deep breaths. 

‘This is all I know,”’ she began hurriedly. 
‘‘My husband has been moving Heaven 
and earth to get those coast mining conces- 
sions you spoke of. Count Resanova came 
as a special envoy from the Russian Gov- 
ernment for the arrangement of final terms 
between the company and his Minister. 
Tom—my husband —explained to me that 
Resanova had a good deal of influence. He 
said it would pay us to be as agreeable to 
the Count as possible.” 

She stopped, and looked over at me a 
little indignantly. 

“Oh, it’s all so ridiculous,’ she com- 
plained, ‘‘and yet so close to being tragic!”’ 

“From which I am to imply that what 

ou intended as the merest amenities of 
ospitality were perhaps construed into 
something less impersonal?” 

‘‘T had to do the usual things, of course 


—a dinner-party of two, a few nights at the | 
Metropolitan, a little motoring, an occa- | 


sional cup of tea here at home with him.” 

‘‘And?” I said, as she stopped medita- 
tively. 

“I don’t think the Count really under- 

stands America yet. . . He has such 

absurdly Continental ideas about women, I 

mean. . . . You see, he’s a foreigner, 

es our freedom seems so inexplicable to 
im!” 

‘‘But the pendant?” I said. 

‘‘As I intended to say, he rather pre- 
sumed on his privileges. He sent me a note, 
a very poetic and ridiculous note, which, of 
course, was promptly torn up. But he 
must have taken my silence of indignation 
for something else. He found out that I 
had hurried in from Rye —almost as he had 
suggested. But it was, of course, to meet 
my husband on his way back from Wash- 
ington. Resanova thought it was to meet 
him, I’m afraid. At any rate, when I found 
my husband had to go on to Boston, I went 
scurrying home to Rye. Before Tom left 
the house a second note and, apparently 
a pendant of emeralds—they were dug, I 
think, from Resanova’s own mine—came 
here for me!” 

‘‘Had you explained this—er—mistake 
of Resanova’s to your husband?” 

‘“My husband israther quick-tempered at 
times—he does things that he’s sorry for 
afterward. The Kamchatka concessions 
meant a great deal to him!” 

‘‘But how does the coin-safe come in?” 
I demanded. 

‘‘My French maid, who sometimes seems 
to be unnecessarily discreet, promptly told 
Tom the package was a bracelet of mine 
that had been sent back from the jewelers 
with the bill. He was in the front hall, be- 
hind her, when they came. So my husband 
flung them into his coin-safe, and locked 











As Delicate 
as a Rainbow 


As the color of the rainbow is beyond the 
magic of the brush, so is it beyond the power 


of words to express the sweet, elusive charm of 


NABISC 


the most delightsome of all dessert confections. 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Each varying flavor beckons on the appetite, 
and gratifies the sense of harmony when served 
with fruit or ices as the climax of the feast. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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TOWERING ABOVE ALL 


Booklovers Shakespeare 


Sweeping Clearance Sale of Slightly Rubbed Sets 
Only 61 Sets Left $1.00 Secures the Complete Set 


The Last Opportunity toObtain Ripest Scholarship. Supreme 


Ls 
Authority. The Final Word 
Bound Books at Sheet Prices. in Shahsepearean Criticism. 




















The instant and enormous response to our offer of the slightly rubbed sets of the Beoklovers’ 
Shakespeare remaining from our Spring selling, has left us with only 61 sets on hand. The defects in these 
are so trivial that they could only be detected by the eye of an expert. Here and there an occasional volume 
is slightly rubbed from handling, or a little discolored from exposure in the store window. They look pre 
cisely as a brand new set would look after it had been a few weeks upon your shelves. Still the rigid 
system of our establishment makes it impossible to send them out as perfectly new sets; and so, rather 
than rebind them, we frankly state the facts and offer these 61 remaining sets to the first applicants a/ just 
the cost of the unbound sheets, itis a supreme opportunity if grasped instantly. 

The Booklovers’ edition of the great Master is the finest in the world. ‘There are 40 dainty volumes 
of singular beauty (a play to a volume) 5 x 7 inches each in size, making a total of 7,000 pages. There are 
40 colored plates and 400 reproductions of rare old wood-cuts. Each of the first 37 volumes contains a 
complete ihe. together with critical notes by eminent scholars, an analysis of the various characters, a 
careful resumé of each act and scene separately, and an extended series of questions for study topics, the 
whole crowned by a ‘Vopical Index, grouping together every phrase, custom or character connected with 
the plays. Every detail of paper, letterpress and binding is marked by luxury and distinction and there 
is a genuine artistic pleasure in merely handling these beautiful volumes. 


You Can Never Duplicate This Opportunity. Send Coupon Today 
$1.00 Secures the Entire Set. Complete and Unabridged. 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare hias always been the choice of discriminating people. J/ is the final 
word in Shakespearean criticism, The style is so luminous, the arrangement so simple as to charm 
the average reader, and yet the notes are distinguished by such breadth of view and penetrating 
insight as to delight the most exacting critic. 

Arguments These give a concise story of each 
play in clear and interesting prose 

tical Comments, which explain the plays and characters Study Methods, which furnish the equivalent 
They areselected from the writings of Culeridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, | of a college course of Shakespearean study 
Furnivall, Goethe and other eminent Shakespearean scholars Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 

Glossaries.— A separate one in each volume. with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, 
Two Sets of Notes.— One for the general reader anda supple-| Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer 
mentary set for the student Baynes, and Richard Grant White 


Sent Free for Examination 


We will send, while they last, a complete set of this magnificent work to any address in the 
United States express prepaid, absolutely for five days’ examination. Thi es not 
involve one cent of cost or one particle of obligation. If you wish to retain the books y« 
can then send us $1.00 and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month. If not, return 
the books to us at our expense. No money need accompany the coupon. 

the set is satisfactory, 


Send No Money Now to 


Simply write your name and acdress on the accompanying coupon, mail it to of books and $2.00 a month there- 
us and we will send you the set at once. The regular price of the overs’ after for 11 months. If it is not satisfactory, 
Shakespeare sold through agents is $42.00. To close out these half leather 
sets we cut the price unsparingly to $23.00. You have immediate possession 
of the set and pay $1.00 only and the balance a little each month. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


J.B. GREENHUT, Pres. 
6th Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets, New York 


Topical Index, in which you can find any desired passage in 
the plays and poems. 


SIEGEL 
COOPER CO. 
New York 


Please send me, on approval, 
prepaid, set of Bookiovers’ 


I am to notify you without delay and hold 

the set subject to your order. Title to the 

beoks to remain in Siegel Cooper Co. until 
fully paid for. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS 
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Lower the Cost f 
of Paint = # 


Adulterated paint mixtures 
containing ¢ ‘stitutes for pure 
white lead are always most 
expensive, because they cover 
less surface and give less wear. 

So-called substitutes are only 
used to cheapen paint for the 
manufacturer;—not toimprove § 
it for the user. 


CARTER | 
‘vues White Lead 4 


PURE 
Costs less than other paints be- 4 
cause it covers more surface 
and is every atom Pure Paint. 
Gives long, even wear and a 
perfect foundation for future 
painting without burning or 
scraping. Holds any color, tint 
or shade without fading. 
Send for our booklet ‘*Pure 
Paint,”’ and learn how to 
select paint and avoid f£ 
adulterations; how to save 
in cost and avoid expensive [f 
mistakes. Sent free with j 
six beautiful color 
schemes. Address 
Dept. T ; 
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CARTER WHITE LEAD 
COMPANY 





Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha. 











Save Money 
on Rugs and Curtains 


It isn’t necessary to pay high retail prices — just 
‘send for our finely illustrated catalogue, see the 
latest styles and most striking designs in ac/ual 
colors — look at the prices — then order direct and 
save half or more oneach purchase. ‘Chink of our 





Brussello Art Rug 


at only $2.25 and the unequaled line of hand- 
some and durable a Rugs at $3.75 — the vast 
variety and superb effects will surprise you! 
Fine quality lace Curtains, 45 cents and up. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Lower prices 
than any store or factory in the world, Cash or 
credit anywhere. Send for catalogue at once. 


UNITED MILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2442-2462 Jasper Street, Philadelphia. 














Worth ten times their cost. 


Don’t fall off and break the lenses. 

Any broken part of mountings replaced 
free within one year by any optician in 
the United States. 

Ask your optician. Shapes to fit any nose. 

Write for free book. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B. 

Established 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 








B PATRIOTIC ew aU. S. Flag 
on Decoration Day 

7 in your own home, 
“Tt’s a token of respect you owe.” 
Of We will send you, charges prepaid,a 
b beautiful, large bunting U.S. Flag,size 
De 5 ft. by 8 ft. for only $3 to introduce 
= them in your locality. This flag is 
— ie Wee, Warranted not tofade. Has 46stars 
| Saw sewed on both sides of blue field. 
— as Your money back if you want it, is 
SY our guarantee. Write for prices of 
Jacks,Pennants, Yacht Ensignsand 
all kinds of Silk and Wool Flags. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 10 E. 8th St., Anderson, Ind. 


WEDDING “wEus® 


i ar er age es on printed. 
Visiting Cards tiiicnery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 




















it, for he’d given orders to have the house 
shut up. I hurried into town, at once, as 
soon as my maid got home and explained 
a telegram she had sent me.” 

“But it’s lucky you were brought back 
here,’”’ I assured her. 

‘You'll telephone for your reserves?” 

‘‘That’s too late,’ I answered. ‘‘And 
you've already implied you don’t want the 
story in the morning papers!” 

“That pendant has got to go back to its 
owner,” she said in desperation. 

“Do you know the safe combination?” 

‘‘No—but I’ve ’phoned for the lock ex- 
pert. He should be here any time now!” 

‘‘But we can’t sit here with our hands in 
our laps, waiting for that man! What’s 
more, it’s no longer necessary.” 

“‘T don’t quite follow you.” 

‘‘Wait!’’ I whispered, running to the 
door of the blue room, to make sure nothing 
had as yet disturbed the sleepers. For a 
new line of advance had cubteaty opened 
itself to me. 

Everything was quiet within. As I hur- 
ried back to the lighted room, I saw the 
woman sitting before her desk, bend- 
ing over a morocco-bound address-book 
stamped in gold. It was only too plain that 
she was about to call for some number 
written in that book. 

‘Listen: is that the bell?” I asked from 
the hall door. The ruse was effective. 

She ran to the balustrade at the head of 
the stairs, and leaned out over the darkness, 
listening. I was wrong in my impression 
as to the door-bell, but, before the listening 
woman had returned to the lighted room, 
I had cut the telephone wire. 

My move had not been a mistaken one. 
I was making a feint of listening for the 
sound of snoring, beyond the closed door, 
when she hurried back intotheroom. But, 
the moment she was there, she sat down at 
her desk and impatiently caught up the 
receiver. 

‘Even this ’phone is cut off!’ she whis- 
pered with rising alarm. 

“But we have no time for that/” I 
warned her. ‘‘If we’re going to do any- 
thing, we’ve got to do it in the next ten 
minutes!” 

‘I’m quite ready,” she answered. Then 


| she wheeled about and peered at me for one 


thoughtful second. ‘‘Every door would 
have to be open downstairs before we could 
hear the front bell ring, this far away.” 

That was quite true. 

“Wait here,” she whispered, crossing 
the room. 

I could hear the sound of her feet and 
the rustle of her garments as she hurried 
down the polished hardwood stairs, lower 
and lower, until the darkness below swal- 
lowed her up. It suddenly occurred to me 
that it would be safer to get rid of my file 
and skeleton-keys in case things came to a 


| pinch. 


I darted back to the door of the blue 
room and cautiously opened it. The duet 
of the two sleepers continued unbroken and 
undisturbed. I groped my way toward the 
bed and quietly dropped my keys down be- 
tween the two sleepers. A muffled chink 
of metal smiting on metal fell on my ear. 

I stooped nearer, and reached in over the 


| snoring, insensate, wine-soaked body. My 


exploring fingers were rewarded by coming 
in contact with a heavy bulldog six-shooter. 
I dropped it into my pocket gratefully, and 
crept for the door an deond after me. 

I outer room when the woman returned. 

‘What I’m going to do is simple, but 
dangerous,” I began, taking out the Sesion 
yeggman’s bulldog revolver. ‘‘ You take this 
gun, and stand here at the door!” 

‘‘But what are you to do?” she whis- 

red, almost in my ear. 

“‘l’m simply going to wheel that coin- 
safe across that bedroom and out through 
this door!” 

She stood at the door, without moving, 
as I crept in and switched on the lights. 
She watched me clear a passage across the 
littered room. She waited on guard as I 
pushed and wheeled the heavy oak cabinet 
that held the coin-safe slowly across the 
carpeted floor. She caught her breath 
once, as the ponderous thing of oak and 
iron slewed inst the jamb of the door. 


vil 
WAS quietly waiting in the middle of the 


I reached back and promptly switched out 
the lights as it did so, for one of the men on 
the bed had mumbled brokenly in his sleep 
and rolled over restlessly. 

Once through the door, I locked and 
closed it behind me. Then I worked the 
safe slowly forward, through the narrow 
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re-Resisting Walls and Ceilings 





SACKETT PLASTER BOARD does the 
work of lathing, fire-proofing and 
partial plastering in one operation. 

The cost is little or no more than | 
good work on the ordinary, antiquated 
wood lath. 

_ The results are quicker and better 
in every way. 

Sackett Plaster Board comes in 
sheets 32 x 36 inches. These are 
nailed direct to the furring, studding 
or beams and the finishing plaster 
applied. 

As compared with lath, less than 
one-half the quantity of water is 


United States Gypsum Co. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 





| required, thus giving a seasoned house 
in the shortest possible time. 
finished Sackett Plaster Board wall 
and ceiling are fire-resisting and will 
never fall. 
For fire-proofing it is also used 
under roofs, beneath outside sheath- 
| ing, under floors, and for protecting 
exposed wooden surfaces generally, 
The Owner, the Architect, the 
Builder, and the Landlord are inter- 
ested in the economy and betterments 
of this construction. 
Carried in stock by up-to-date 
Building Material Dealers everywhere, 
A letter to any of the General Distributors named below will bring a Samp/e, 
a Booklet telling all about it, and name of nearest dealer, by return mail. 


Sackett Plaster Board Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


The 


Grand Rapids Plaster Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















Every Family Ought to 
Own a Good 
Revolver 


and learn to use it 


< 4) 





COLT Positive 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. O77. 
is a Revolver that has embodied in it a com- 
bination of features existing in no other arm 


bility and Simplicity. 

Our Catalogue “Pistols” de- 

scribes this and other Colt models. 

9— Patent Firearms 
Colt’s 


Manufacturing 
Hartford 


Connecticut 


Trade Mark 


Reg. S. 
Patent Office London, S. W. 


— Absolute Safety, Accuracy, Relia- 


Company 
London: 15a Pall Mall 

















WISS 





Every 


isfactory. 


For sale wherever good cutlery is sold 
J. WISS & SONS COMPANY, 22-36 LITTLETON AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


anteed by us. 


The Cheapest Razor to Own 


Wiss Razor 
Any Wiss dealer is authorized to 
exchange or refund the cost of any razor proving unsat- 
If he won’t, we will. 
the razor question, write us for particulars about the Wiss Razor. 












Cost the Most to Make 
Cost the Most to Buy 





is unrestrictedly guar- 


If you are hard to satisfy on 











CLASS, COLLEGE so 


on 
N07 


@ From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest 
catalogue in America (showing pins in gold-and- colors) free to any intending buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO.., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 85, Mack Block, Milwaukee,’ Wis. 




















PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3booksfor Inventors mailed onreceipt of6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 




















ATENTS 


| #iPraa 


tent is al- 
lowed, Write fe 
Inventor's Guide. 


klin H. Hongh, Loan and Trust Bidg., Washingtoa, D.C. 


No attorney's fee 
until pa’ 
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See How Smooth 
They Fit 


You can wear a belt—suspend- 
ers —or dispense with either if 
ou wear “Nufangl”’ Trousers. 
No wrinkles—no folds — no 
bunches. Ideal for summer wear 
—perfect for all-the-year wear. 


PRESENT 


‘Nufanst” 


Trousers 


have no buckles or straps. The waistband 
is divided at the side seams into two parts — 
one overlapping the other and fastened by 
snap clasps. Inthis way a perfectly smooth 
fit is assured and the girth measurement 
may be varied fully five inches. 


Leading Clothiers have“*NUFANGL” 
trousers in all seasonable weights and 
weaves, If not at yours, learn where 

to get them by addressing 
PRESENT & COMPANY, 
592 Broadway, New York City. 





















Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


“Improved,” no tacks required, 
Tin Rollers 





SS =) 
HARTSHORN 
SSHADE ROLLERS 


Wood Rollers 


SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No 
sha: P 





positions "’— no “ ruled lines ""—no “ ling’’— no “ word- 
"no “ cold notes." Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, acidress, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 

















You don't tie your money up in- 
definitely when you deposit it with 
this company. 

It is withdrawable on demand 
at any time and is absolutely 
secure all the time. 

The interest is 5 per cent. 

Write today for the booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50° 





Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave,durable and 
light weight, with colored design 

in brim. Retails at $1. Postpaid 

for 50c, 2 for 90c, to introduce 


outings and gardening. Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free. 
THE FRANCIS £. LESTER 00., Dept. BG. Mesilla Park, WML, 


Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in World 




















Catalogue Free. 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


ATENT 


Send sketch for free report as to patentability. Illustrated 
GUIDE and WHAT TO INVENT with vale 
Dori’ of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION 


LARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. Pat- 


ents secured by us advertised free in World's Frogress; sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


ROCKING-CHAIR TIPS 
RUBBER 


OF SOFT 
Prevent base-hoards and furniture being scratched. If your dealer 





1 ng 
doesn't sell them send to us. 15 cents pair, 
two pairs ‘ts. 


ELASTIC TIP CO,, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, Crutches, ete. 





DURABLE, SAFE, BEAUTIFUL 


Bi dt 












B. B. MORRIS, Veazie, Maine 








ee ee and into the room of pink 
and gold. That left two closed doors be- 
tween us and the sleepers. 

I next wheeled the safe about, so that it 
faced the bare side-wall of the room. Then 
I took the fuse —it seemed a small specimen 
of the Bickford type, wound with overlap- 
ping tape—and worked its tapered end 
well into the door joint, above the square 
of glass where the black powder had been 
sucked into every mortise and groove and 
aperture. 

My next move was to muffle the front of 
the safe with a heavy, woolen steamer-rug 
and a couple of velvet cushions caught 
up from a Morris-chair. Then I took out 
a match, and motioned for the waiting 


woman. 

“There will be at least thirty seconds be- 
tween the time you light this fuse and the 
time of the detonation,” I went on. 

She nodded. 

“The moment the flame of your match 
touches the fuse we must bolt.” 

She drew back as I struck the match. 

‘But it frightens me. I’m i 

She did not finish, for even before she 
had realized it the flame had come in con- 
tact with the fuse powder. 

We scurried out into the hallway and 
down the wide stairs, like two frightened 
rabbits. We groped and ran and dodged, 
side by side, until, at the head of the first 
stairway, the low and muffled rumble of 
the detonation above smote on our ears. 





I started back up the stairs, guardedly, | 


with the woman at my heels 

“Is that all?” she whispered incredu- 
lously. 

I nodded: the explosion had been much 
milder than I had expected. 

But it had effected its purpose. That 
much I knew the moment I hurried into 
the smoke-filled room and began stamping 
the fire from the smoldering steamer-rug, 
which had been tossed into the corner. I 
motioned for the woman to open a window, 
and then sprang for the safe. 

Its massive steel door, buckled and 
twisted and warped, had been torn clear 


| awayfrom its hinge sockets. It hungon one 


bent lock-bar, like a bird’s broken and trail- 
ing wing. Three metal shelves divided the 


exposed interior of thesafe intofour sections. | 


Staring at me out of the disorder of the top 
shelf lay a sealed envelope and a small, flat, 
cream-kid box stamped in gold. In that 
box, I knew, was the emerald pendant. 

I had it in my hands and open before the 
woman could reach me from the window. 
But she stopped, with a little cry, as the 
light fell on the cluster of jewels against 
their pale satin background. 

Each stone was a demantoid—a sister 
to the diamond itself. But, above the lus- 
tre and polish of that sister stone, it had 
the rarer beauty of color. Each stone, with 
the exception of the centre one, which was 
a violet-tinged ‘‘ rubino di rocca,”’ or Syrian 
garnet cut en cabochon, was of a beautiful 
green, too dark to be a true ‘‘ hyacinth,” 
too deficient in yellow to be called a jacinta 
la bella. But each was that rarest of stones, 
a Bobrowska garnet, or, as it is more often 
called, the Uralian emerald. 

I was startled back to reality by the 
woman tearing open the note, and by her 
gasp of indignation as her eye ran through 
its low lines. I suddenly remembered, as 
I saw her there, that I had not yet made 
sure of my escape. And a moment later she 
was holding out her hand for the pendant. 

“Wait!” I said, suddenly catching at 
her arm. Even beyond ~~ pretense of 
fright I almost imagined I heard a faint 
splintering of wood. I saw the woman 
was ee me, skeptically. So I stood 
upright behind the safe, and peered dra- 
matically toward the door. 

A cold chill ran up and down my back- 
bone as I did so. 

For there, covertly watching us from the 
shadow of the doorway, stood the carrot- 
headed yeggman. He was still in his 
stocking-feet. From his left hand hung a 

ocket jimmy. In his unsteady right hand 
mt held a huge Colt revolver. 

The fool was drunk still, unquestionabl 
drunk, or he would never have taken suc 
risks. From the room behind him I heard 
the call of a gruff voice, and the tinkle of 
falling glass. I caught at the woman, as I 
did so, and dragged her down behind the 
wrecked safe. 

“Come out o’ that!” exulted the maniac. 
I motioned for the woman to give me her 
— gun. But she held it back deter- 
minedly. There was not a second to lose. 
My first impulse was to risk it and jump 
for the man. 
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Brilliant Gas-Light Costing 
Less than Kerosene 





O you know about Acetylene ? 
It used to be an experiment once, 
but ov it is like the telephone or 
trolley car—a perfected fact. 

There fave been hundreds of faulty 
Acetylene Generators made in the ex- 
perimental stage of its history. 

But there has never been poor Acety- 
lene Light, when properly made, in 
proper Generators, as it is to-day. 

Acetylene is the clearest light—the 
purest, whitest, safest, coolest Light 
ever made by man. 

It comes so near to Sunlight that it 
will actually make plants grow by night 
under its wholesome, healthful rays. 

And, because it is so clear and pure, 
with so little color-fog to muddy it— 
so free from flicker and glare— it is the 
easiest light on the yes yet discovered, 

It lights up 10 to 15 times more space 
than Kerosene Light, City Gas-light or 
standard Electric Light, in proportion 
to the size of its flame. 

On /his account it is cheaper than any 
of the three. 

* * * 

A good 24 candle-power Kerosene 
Lamp will burn a 12-cent gallon of 
Kerosene in five nights, if lighted four 
hours a night. 

That would make it cost three-fifths 
of a cent per hour, or $8.76 a year, for 
Kerosene alone, to say nothing of broken 
lamps, chimneys, new wicks and the 
everlasting labor and risk of cleaning 
them. 

A .24 candle-power Acetylene Light 
will cost you a ¢hird less than that —or 
two-fifths of a cent per hour. 

This I will prove. 


It means only $5.84 per year for 
Acetylene Gas, as against $8.76 per 
year for Kerosene, if used the same 
number of hours for 365 nights 

And, there’s /ess work needed in 
caring for fifty Acetylene Lights than 
for one single Kerosene Lamp, with 
much less davger, as the insurance 
records prove. 

That’s a matter well worth vour con- 
sideration —the comparative danger. 


* & 


Over two million people in America 
now use Acetylene Light. 

Yet the Insurance Records show that 
there were only four fires from it in the 
year. 

The same authority shows that there 
were 8,222 fires from and 
Gasoline during the same year. 

And the Insurance Recordscan’t afford 
to lie. 

It costs only $ — to completely install 
a 35-light Acetylene outfit in your honie, 
hotel or store, including all labor; Piping, 
Brass Gasoliers, Gas Jets, Globes and 
everything needed to light up (cash 
or terms if needed). Fewer lights cost 
less money, of course. 

Tell me how many rooms there are in 
your house or hotel, or how large your 
store, and I'll tell you how much it would 
cost to install a Generator, Piping, Brass 
Gasoliers, Jets and Globes, complete to 
light with that safest, clearest, whitest, 
cleanest, coolest, and most beautiful of 
all Reading Lights— Acetylene Gas. 

Just address me as ‘‘Acetylene H. 
Jones,”’ 161 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Kerosene 
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typhoid, epidemics, cholera. 
Bohn and explains why it is safe. 


Write for FREE BOOK of the 


hn Syphon 
Refrigerator 


This free book tells many startling truths 
about the relation of poor ice boxes to 
It fully catalogs the 









home for a 10 days’ trial. 





price will be refunded. 


The Home ee eee ~~ - a were to deliver 

a Bohn Syphon efrigerator to your 

Test Plan This Home 

Test must prove the truth of all the following claims 

or the refrigerator may be returned and full purchase 
I 











Celery, muskmelons, onions —any vegetable or fruit will 
not taint milk, butter and the like (i# ofen vessels) in the 
same Bolin Syphon Refrigerator food compartment—preving 
absence of dead air. 

Milk will remain fresh, sweet and of perfect nourishing 
quality for at least 72 hours in the Bohn—/roving absence 
of germ life. 

Matches will light freely after a day or more in the Bolin 
food compartment — the supreme test of dryness. 












A given quantity of ice will keep the Bohn Syphon Refrig- 
erator 6 to 15 degrees colder than any other of equal size, 
and the ice lasts longer — proving economy 

The food compartment of the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is 
as large as that of any refrigerator toa. 

A lighted match will almost ff€ker 60% in the active current 
of live air from the base of the ice chamber — proving per- 
fect circulation 


You prove these statements in your home. 


ORDER BY MAIL WHERE WE HAVE NO DEALER. 


Where we have no <lealer, order by mail, and we will send the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator with return privilege —on the 
Home Test Plan. We pay the freight and guarantee fullest satisfaction. Wr 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 


ite today for the book. 
1539 University St., St. Paui, Minn. 











roofing is to give you the roof that wears 

















longest at the least cost per year (during en- 


The Square Deal in tire life of building). That's what you'll get in 


Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 


‘‘outlive the building without paint or repairs.’’ Can you say more of a roof? Or ask more ? 


the tin people on tin 
= Our free . mee” se 


tile 
~ ** shingle ‘‘ ** shingle 
| Roof Book “ patent“ “ patent O O {S 
1 gives the words of (tar, gravel, asphalt, flint, etc.) 


the slate people on slate 
“tue? Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Ark Bidg., Easton, Pa.|| 




















The 


new Pneumatic ban 


The latest great invention for the Game. 

Boys — investigate this ball. 

Unlike all others it does not go soft or 
punky, but plays fast and snappy like a 
new ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft — they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
mee put the ball in the box it came 
in and mail it to us with goc. Back will 
come your ball, good as new, with a new 
cover, postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Base Ball 


That's the name of a book we want to send you, free. 
It tells all about all kinds of base balls; why the best old- 
style ball must go soft and punky after a few innings ; 
why the Pneumatic can’t lose its life— how we water- 
proof it just under the leather cover — how the leather 
cover is the only thing about the Pneumatic to wear 
out—why the Pneumatic always plays like the best 
old-style balls play when they are new. 

‘The Pneumatic Ball is the first great improvement in 
base balls in years—has consistent playing qualities 
that suit the modern game toa tee. 

All about it in the book. Write for it today. See 
what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the Cleveland 
Americans, has to say about it. Write for it today. 
This book is of vital interest to every lover of the 
national game. 

Your original Pneumatic Base Ball will cost you $1.25 
at dealer's or of us direct by mail if you are not 
readily supplied. Thereafter you can havea new high- 
est grade ball by paying 40c for a new cover. But 
write for the book —quick, before the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 








Ball Dept., 1101E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio 








A small piece of ice in 
The Hawkeye : 
Refrigerator Basket § 
will keep your lunch cool and § 
palatable throughout the 
warmest summer day. It 
is neat and durable. Size, 
18x 10x8 inches deep, $3.50; | 
» 20x 13x 10 inches deep, $3.75. 
Special sizes for Autos. Ask your 
dealer and write for booklet. 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO, 
216 Main Street Burlington, Ia, £ 


Z2HP a I4 FT. Launch 


Engine 
Let us send you 


testimonials from people 

who are using them. 16-18-21-25 

and 30 footers at proportionate prices. Boats and 

engines guaranteed one zee. Shipment made’ the 

ay we receive order. Motor the simplest made, 

starts without cranking, anyone can operate them. 

We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world 
and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 

DETROIT BOAT CO., 1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Glascock’s Racers i. nett ing 


THE ONLY HILL- 
CLIMBERS MADE. 
Built for children from 
2to 15 years old. Hav- 
ing no dead center re- 
quires less power, so 
that the littlest tot 

can climb a grade on 

a Glascock’s 

Racer. It's 

geared and 

runs faster and 
different from 

all other 

hand- 


propelled 


_ Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 

_™ Rowing ani Rowing. These 

exercise motions develop all 

muscles of the child's body. 

Physicians endorse Glas- 

cock’s—The Standard, on 

account of these and 

many other superior 

, features. Ask your 

o@ = dealer, Write for cat- 
alogue now. 


Glascock Bros, 
Mfg. Co, 
605 l‘actory St. 


Muncie, Ind. 
**SUCCESS”’ 


AUTOMOBILE $250 


Practical, durable, econom- 

ical and absolutely safe. A 
light, strong, steel-tired 

RK Auto-buggy. Suitable for 
city or country use. Speed 

from 4 to 20 miles an hour. 

Our 1907 Model has an extra 
powerful engine, patent ball 

Also 10 h. p., $400. Write for de- 


Gear wheels 
are encased, 





5 Extra 
bearing wheels ; price, $275. 
scriptive literature. Address 


“SUCCESS” AUTO-BUGGY MFG. COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
on House- 


REDUCED RATES £2, goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 540 First Nat.B’k Bdg.,Chicago 





Washington and Oregon. Write 





Circulars, books, newspaper. 
Press $5. Large size $18. 
Money saver, maker. All 
easy, printed rules, Write 
factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards. 

The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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But when I did jump, it was not toward 
him, but toward the electric-light switch 
in the wall not six feet ~~ 

I dropped flat down on the floor, as the 
light went out with a click. Darkness en- 
veloped the room. I lay there, scarcely 
breathing, waiting for him to shoot, tug- 
ging at my own revolver, hidden away 
in its padded hip-pocket. But even his 
drunken brain recoiled at the menace of 
that sudden darkness. Instead of the thun- 
der of his Colt I heard the pad of hurrying 
steps and the clink of rolling bottles on the 
blue-room floor. 

He had gone. 


Vil 

a minute dragged itself away. I 

rose to my feet with the utmost cau- 
tion. The darkness that had concealed one 
man’s flight could also conceal mine. I 
turned and began to gro my way noise- 
lessly out toward the * ig As I did so my 
ear caught the faint and far-away ringing 
of a bell, followed by the quick thud of a 
closing door far below us. Yet it was not 
four rings the bell had sounded. , 

‘*Turn on the lights!” said the woman’s 
voice with startling clearness and decision. 
I continued making my way out, until I 
heard the quick rustle of her skirts. I saw 
her with one hand on the switch as the 
room flowered into sudden brilliance. 

‘‘One moment, please!’”’ she said, cir- 
cling between me and the door. She still 
carried her bulldog revolver. 

“It’s merely the pendant!” she said, 
confronting me. I stood there wondering 
what had given rise to this new note of 
assured authority. Then I deliberately 
dropped the kid case into my inner breast- 
pocket. 

It was too late for quibbling. 

‘*You shall have it, madam, the moment 
I have ascertained these stones have been 
duly appraised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment!’ 

“That’s an absolute lie!” 
quietly. 

Her right hand had come up on a level 
with my breast. 

‘“Why do you say that?” I demanded. 

‘*Because your first word to me in this 
house was a lie!” 

‘‘Madam!”’ I protested. 

“You said you found my door ajar. 
When I came through that door, I locked 
it with a chain lock!” 

‘‘The area door, madam,’ I began. But 
she cut me off short. 

Ma too, were locked, all three of 
them. I tried them with my own hand!” 

She suddenly wheeled about. ‘‘This way, 
please!”’ she called aloud, and her full, high 
soprano rang through the quiet house. I 
could make out the sound of hesitating 
steps on the stairway below, as she did so. 

he steps were approaching the door. 
I saw, from her eyes, that any further 
equivocation would be rather dangerous. I 
dropped the gold-stamped jewel-case into 
her outstretched hand. 

“‘That is Resanova,”’ she said a little 
grimly, in answer to my look of interroga- 
tion toward the hall. ‘‘You cut my wire, 
so I ’phoned for him, from downstairs.” 

Even as she spoke a wide-shouldered, 
white-browed, black-imperialed foreigner of 
mang Saget. suddenly blocked the door- 
way. e was gloved, and in one hand he 
held an immaculate silk hat. 

““You sent for me?” he asked in his 
suave, deep-toned, foreign barytone. I 
disliked the assurance and polished inso- 
lence in his eyes from the first. 

“Yes, I did!” said the woman crisply. 
“This emerald pendant belongs to you; 
and I wish to return it here, now, at once!” 

I stepped to the door of the blue room 
unobserved, as she thrust the kid-covered 
jewel-case into his startled hand. 

At my last glance they were peering at 
each other combatively, belligerently. 

During the silence that followed this 
wordless contention of glances, I had found 
the two blankets that had been tied to- 
gether and left at the open window by the 
escaped yeggs. 

“But, madam,” said the voice of the 
Russian in suave amazement, as I swung 
out into the night, ‘‘the case is empty!” 

There was another moment of silence. 
What the woman said I never knew. But, 
before vaulting a back fence and scram- 
bling through the open basement of a half- 
built steel apartment house, I carefull 
wrap the pendant in my handkerchief, 
for the minutest scratch or defacement of 
gems so matchless would have been an un- 
speakable misfortune! 


she said 








Perfect Water Service" 
Everywhere 


No matter how far you may. be from a natural or artificial 
water supply —no matter where you are located, or whether the 
climate is hot or cold, you will find the Kewanee System 
efficient and reliable in every way. 


. 





The tank, made of heavy steel plates, is generally placed 


in the basement or buried in the ground. 


It does not disfigure 


the landscape, cannot fall or blow over, is protected from 
extremes of heat and cold, and gives you water of uniform 


temperature the year around. 


y | The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


is a complete water service, as practical for the extensive 
villa as for the modest cottage. 
perfect water service where the city supply is impure or unstable. 
The Kewanee System has revolutionized the possibilities of 
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private water supply. 
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New York 





Our 64-page Illustrated Catalogue No. 38 shows the Kewanee System 
of Water supply applied to farms, country and city residences, public 
buildings, hospitals, country clubs, apartment houses, sky scrapers, 
‘ manufacturing plants, villages and small cities. 
your water supply problems, we will send it to you free of cost. 


| Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


It also makes possible a 


If you will tell us 
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to one of any other make. 
forms for vehicles: 


sizes. State size of wheel used. 


size. 


and total, and shows speed at all times. 
ally and permanently accurate. 
part. No springs. 





“Tt’s Nice to Know How Far You Go.”’ 


(Qdometers 


are the world’s standard instruments for recording distance 
traveled. The only ones mechanically right; used on all kinds 
of vehicles and when properly attached are guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction. Thousands of Veeder Odometers in use 


For Bicycles and Motor Cycles, Veeder Cyclometers 
from $1.00 to $2.50, ready to put on. 


THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 


$75 for automobiles, registers distance, both “‘trip”’ 
Scientific- 
Only one moving 
Descriptive matter free from 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 1 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 





Supplied in the following convenient 


For Automobiles, from $10 to $25, with all fittings 
complete to attach to any make of car. 
size of wheel and model of car when ordering. 

For Horse-drawn Vehicles, from $3.50 to $9.00, with 
fittings, complete, for all vehicles and all wheel 


Give 


Give wheel 


Form B 
Odometer for 
Automobiles 











Die. Bare 
H.P. Engine 
With Accessories and 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
4 Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re- 
liable engine of its sizeonearth. Drives 
Canoe, Rowboat, or 14to 20 ft. Launch, 
with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Re- 
versible, easy to install and operate. 
‘Catalog Runs on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene 
FREE or Alcohol. Soldunder5-Year Guarantee. 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 


em De 


Que Detroit 


Engine 


Starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs _or 
sprockets. Only 3 moving 
parts. All 

bearings 

babbitted. 


3-5-7-10 H. P. 

Proportionate 
prices. Cyl- 
inders and 
pistons 
ground. 

Cran 
shaft drop 


sizes ready 
to ship. 
SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 








1304 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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(STEEL and IRON) 
combines the strength of a stone 
wall with the beauty of a hedge. More 
durable than wrought iron and erected 
at medium cost. Ask for Catalogue A. 

Sleeth-Brook & Seaman Co. 
. 253 Broadway, New York City. — 





Commonwealth Casualty C0. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cll- 
culars. Agents Wanted 
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IN ROUNDING 


TURNS 
To Extend A long wheel base exerts 


terrific strain on your rear tires, 


the Usefulness and if the rear seats extend behind the 


Th wheels this strain is greatly exaggerated 
ree by the suspended weight of passengers 
k of a Useful Life creating leverage against the axle. In 
Stri es— the design, material and making of 
Nothing has ever been devised to equal life insurance. 
and Out 2 eo <e q 
The man behind the bat can rely upon a REACH It is the easiest, fairest, safest way for the man who is PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER 
ec yehine 1 . . d 4 . “sc 
Fa Sey BB. tp Aaa of use to others to extend that usefulness beyond his life- TIRES 
kg time with them. This does not appeal to the gay and The above contingency, and innumerable 
Cel giddy, but there have been enough who felt the need of See ae ee — apne 4 
furnishing such protection to make and keep , Seger Meg oie 
Catchers’ Mitts 


practice that Pennsylvania Clincher Tires 
“make better” than any other make in the 
is fact is sufficient proof of their superiority. 
an grades, 25 cents to $8 each. Rights and 


2 
Hace ‘Every “Mitt guaranteed to give satisfaction. = utual PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


H BASE BALL GOODS are recognized as a 
REAC JEANNETTE, PA. 


standard by all Leagues, and the REACH BALL has e 
Life l ! be ul I a I 1¢ e General Sales Agent, ROGER B. McMULLEN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK — 1741 Broadway 


been adopted for a period of ten years by the great 

American League. $1.25 each. 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA — 615 N. Bread St. 


The Reach Trade-mark on Base Ball Goods guar- 
BOSTON — 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO —717 Main St. 


antees satisfaction —a new article or your money back 
(except on Balls and Bats under $1.00). 
1907 OFFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE 
now ready. The Official Guide of 
the American League. History and 
photos of 1906 World's Series. 10c. at 
dealers’ or by il. 7 
7 ar Hes does not keep our ATLANTA, GA. - 102 N. Prior St. 
goods, write us and a supply DETROIT — 237 Jefferson Avenue 
you direct, on receipt of price. 7 , ¢ 
E eo sents ie 1 CLEVELAND— 2134-6 East 9th St. 
the greatest organization of its kind | on Ge ae 
in the world. For sixty-four years the LONDON — 26 City Road 
Mutual Life has protected an increasing number of homes, eee eR ae 
keeping safe the trust and paying promptly the money laid 
aside to provide for ‘‘the home folks’’ after the unselfish 
provider himself has departed. To-day the same pro- 
tection is offered to other useful men. Are you such? 


Send for 1907 Base Ball Catalogue—Free 
The Time to Act is NOW. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip St., Philadelphia 
For the new forms of policies consult our 


nearest agent, or write direct to /) 




















Athletic Outfitters 


Baseball Uniforms and Club Outfits a Specialt 
The Famous 


BLUE TRADE MARK 
Athletic Goods 


at 
SPECIAL BLUE PRICES 
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it, ° of New York, 
TRADE @& = MARK g N.Y. : 

% ~ z Coon 
Mone nse onal ft = | Collars 


Corliss- 


w READE SY The Mutual Life Insurance Company 4 
: | s 








Are 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States. 


ee No Honing —No Grinding 


Blue Trade Mark Catalog 
N a 


| pteblattr nd ALWAYS READY FOR USE SELF SHAVING A PLEASURE 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


Established 1826. 











Hollow Ground F : : . Z S 
as Illustrated $ 
$2.50 KENWER 2 IN. 


MARK 


S&S. PAT. OFFICE = 














They come out.of the laundry te& with ‘their 

'=10) 7-08 aD) for Extra Heavy & z : onginal style and fit.. No feature of construction is 

TALCUM Beards MY oo - Two “4 slighted that will give them stamina = 

$3.00 8) yw pennies Kenwer is a new Corliss-Coon. style that looks 
$5.50 well, fits well, wears well 


Carbo Magnetic | Buy of furmshers, or if not willingly supphed, 
Strop } we will mail on receipt of pnce. Style book free 


Double Concave 








Corliss-Coon & Co., Dept.V, Troy, N. Y: 








Prickly Heat, higher There is a reason why CARBO MAGNETIC Razors are the best in the world. 


H in price, haps, 
Chafing, * price. perhaps, TWO WORDS TELL THE STORY 


and Sunburn, s:'stiutes, bu 
and all afflictions of the skin. ELECTRIC TEMPERING 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. This method of tempering, which is OUR EXCLUSIVE SECRET PROCESS, PRESERVES THE 
— ery on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's CARBON in the steel blades, whereas tempering by fire, the only other method known, 
in + oampie ree. . ~ . t 
NNE: DESTROYS it. CARBO MAGNETIC Razors NEVER need to te HONED or GROUND in 
— oth = nate ten nnn at rivate use. Do you realize what this means? Remember the name—CARBO MAGNETIC 
THE RAZOR WITH AN EVERLASTING EDGE. 
Give us your dealer’s name and we will send you our booklet, ‘Hints on Shaving,’’ and make you a proposition 
\ whereby you can test one of these razors without obligation on your part to purchase. This booklet illustrates the 
correct razor position for shaving every part of the face, and contains much other valuable information. Please state 
“ The Morley Phone ” whether or not your dealer handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor. 


ee Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 443-444 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, meme 
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THE MORLEY COMPANY, Department T ' Laat 360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST mene 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 2 = = Seem and a $20,000 bank guaranty on durability, convenience and : 10 
economy of fuel. You cannot get a better at any price but you / Se thie ok euteeeudl. athe 6 ann 
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H s Mi ¢ , \ poe (¢ save from $5 to $40 by buving from the actual manufacturers ¢ ‘ “4 
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goods, 
Entertainmen To and from Colorado, Utah an:i Pacific Coast points, ; yj TIRES, Ooaster-Brakes, Built -up - 
Catalogac fully explains special offer. Sent Free. Patents secured ur fee returned TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CoO. > y Wheels and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
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RY af the shaving soaps, compare 

them point by point—it’s worth your 
while. In that way ov/y can you be sure 
you have the Zes¢. 





We believe that you will find Colgate’s Shaving Stick dest in its moist, 
creamy, skin-refreshing lather. 


Best in its entire lack of any free or uncombined alkali, which means 
nothing in the soap to “smart the face.” 


Best in. its generous size and marked antiseptic qualities. 


Best in the clear and explicit directions which come with every stick, 
telling you how to shave in the modern and scientific way. 


Best in its handsome nickeled box with its convenient screw top. 


Best at every point, not just because we say so, but because, with 
thought and time and money, we have made it so. 


That is why we say, try all the shaving soaps. 





We leave the final choice to your own judgment. 





ie 7. 


A Trial Stick in Nickeled Box, enough for a month’s shaving, will be sent you on receipt of 4c. m 






stamps. Write Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 55 “fohn Street, New York. 
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